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BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


Are needful in every Family. What Books? Most 
families have an agen, as many, a 
Universal Gazetteer and ic 

some, also, a Cyclopzdia. 


iographical Dictionary ; 
More important than any of these, is a 


HOUSEHOLD MANTAL 


giving full information concerning HEALTH and 


ISEASE: FAMILY MEDICINE, NURSING, HYGIENE, 


and WHAT To Do IN EMERGENCIES. 


Such a book is HARTSHORNE’s PRACTICAL HOUSE- 


HOLD PHYSICIAN. 


A REVISED and MUCH IMPROVED edition of this 


work has just been published by 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 
1009 Arch Street, - Philadelphia. 
Issued in one large octavo volume of 971 pages 


with 283 engravings on wood, and 8 full-page colored 


lates. Price, in very handsome cloth, $4; in full 


orocco, $5. Will be sent prepaid on receipt of 


price. Liberal terms to solicitors. 


CONTENTS. 
‘ ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY: 80 pages. 
HYGIENE: 345 pages. 
z DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


Part i Nature and Signs of Diseases: 


Part II. tae 106 pages. 

Part Ill.—Nursing: 40 pages. 

Part IV.—Special Diseases: 176 pages. 

Part V.—Accidents and Injuries: 50 pages. 
Part VI.—Poisons: 29 pages. 

Part VII.—Old Age and Death: 2 pages. 


INDEXES: Of Local Disorders and Injuries; Of 
Diseases ; Of Accidents and Injuries; Of Poisons; 
Of Classes of Remedies; Of Sick Foods ; Of Medi- 
cines and Other Remedies ; GENERAL INDEX. Glos- 
sary. 
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ESTABLISHED 17 YEARS. INCORPORATED 5 YEARS. 
Capital and Surplus (First mo. 9, 1889), $367,297. 
NEGOTIATE 


"7 % REAL estate Debenture Bonds, 


IN AMOUNTS OF $100 TO $1000, 
ATLANTIC TRUST CO., Trustees, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

7% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 


All interest payable in New York. Coupons will 
te — by your Bankers, or at our office. Give 
US & Cal 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen’! Agents, 
412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 

Fe ATENT procured for inventors by 

DANIEL BREED, Patent 

Attorney (formerly of the U. 8S. Patent Office), Cor. 

8th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. Write for 


advice; no charge. Refer to Senators, Congress- 
men and Friends. 





AMITON 






loan ane nw c 
EDWARD FORSYTHE.Mg 


332 DREXEL BUILDING, 
PHILA. y 


6, 63 & 7% Guaranteed Western 
Farm and City Mortgages. 


Principal and Interest payable at Brown 
Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 


DIRECTORS, 


MOSES E.WORTHEN, - - Manhattan Print Works, N.Y. 
THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, Jno. M. Sharpless & Co., Sy 
PETER REID, ~- - ~- ~ Dundee Dye Works, Passaic, N. 
- + + + Tefft, Weller & Co., N. 


F.W.POPPLE, ---+-++-+ + = 150 Broadway, N.Y. 
W.F.R. MILLS,- - - - + + +++ + = Kearney, Neb. 
WM. P. ALDRICH, - - - - - - Empire Print Works, N. Y. 
WM. C. BROWNING, - —- Kin & Co., N.Y., ch 
CHAS.H.WHEELER, - - Mackintos . Green & Co., N.Y. 


JOHN M. THAYER, - +--+ -=- = = Governor of Nebraska. 


GEO. L. WHITMAN, - - - - - Whitman & Phelps, N. Y, 


School, County and other Municipal Bonds and 
Debentures forsale. Also National Bank Stocks. 





EDWARD BETTLE, Jr. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


512 Walnut Street. Philadelphia. 
Agent for the following Mortgage Companies 
THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 

Robt. W. Jackson, Pres. 


Capital, paidup, - - = $600,000, 
Under the care of the State Bank Commis- 
sioners. Liabilities limited by Charter. 
6 per cent. 5-7 year Debenture Bonds, 
6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages, 
OMAHA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
A. U. Wyman, late Treasurer U. 8., Pres. 
Capital, 6opercent, paidin, $500,000, 
6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages on farms 
in Nebraska and Iowa, in amounts from 
$300 to $10,000, and on property in 
Omaha. 

Principal and interest payable at Chemical 
National Bank, New York. 

For full particulars ’and list of loans for sale 
apply as above. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 


prehensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS—— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 
formly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 
Goods. 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts.. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

















>Friends’ Clothing a Specialty< 


Gentlemen desiring to furnish their own goods, 
can depend on having them made up in the latest 
style, and a perfect fit guaranteed. 


T. TRAHGHE, 
+ TAILOR} 
31 N. Sixth Street, Philadelphia 





GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
( PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE 


TAILOR 


Always on hand a full supply of piece 
goods, suitable for all styles. 
PLAIN COATS a specialty. Fit guar- 
anteed. Prices reasonable. 


109 N. Tenth St., Philad’a, Pa. 


1831 THECULTIVATOR 41890 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


THE BEST OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES. 


DEVOTED TO 


Farm Crops and Processes, 
Horticulture and Fruit -Crowing, 
Live-Stock and Dairying, 


While it also includes all minor departments of Ru- 
ral interest, such as the Poultry Yard, Entomology, 
Bee-Keeping, Greenhouse and Grapery, Veterinary 
Replies, Farm Questions and Answers, Fireside 
Reading, Domestic Economy, and asummary of the 
News of the Week. Its MARKET REPORTS are un- 
usually complete, and much attention is paid to the 
Prospects of the Crops, as throwiog hght up»n one 
of the most important of all questions—W hen to 
Buy and When to Sell. It is liberally Illustrated, 
and by RECENT ENLARGEMENT, contains more 
reading matter than ever before. The Subscription 
rice is $2.50 per year, but we offer a SPECIAL 
EDUCTION in our 


CLUB RATES FOR i890. 
Two Subscriptions, in one remittance....$4.00 
Six Subscriptions, 6 ..-. 10.00 
Twelve Subscriptions, “ .... 18.00 


4@To all New Subscribers for 1890, paying in 
advance now, we will send the paper Weekly, 


“ 


from our receipt of the remittance, to January 


ist, 1890, without charge. 
4a SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. Address 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers, 
ALBANY, N.Y. 


Friends Shawls 
AND OTHER REQUISITES. 


We make a specialty of Friends’ Shawls. Long 
experience has given us the knewledge, and unre- 
mitting effort keeps our assortment at its best. 
Nowhere in the city is there snch another stock. 
We have all the correct shades in plain styles, both 
with and without Fringe. Neat Plaids, Small Checks, 
Stripes, &c. All at moderate prices. 

And beside the above, a complete collection of 
DRESS FABRICS for FRIENDS’ WEAR, GREN- 
ADINE for CAPS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS, 
MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 
GLOVES UMBRELLAS &c. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 
(Successors to COOPER & CONARD.) 
COR. MARKET AND NINTH STS. 


THE 


DES MOINES 


LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
6, 644 & 74 Guaranteed Western Mortgages for sale. 
AGENTS: 
RICHARD E. CARPENTER, 38 Park Row, New York. 
E. ForsYTHE, Room 332, Drexel Building, Philad’a. 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly. on the beach. Hot and cold 
sea-water baths. Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





ON THE BEACH, with unsurpassed ocean view 
Hot and cold sea water baths in the house. Newly 
furnished and enlarged. Elevator. 


E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


JOSEPH G. FOGG, 
FURNISHING (_JNDERTAKER 


S.W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts, 
AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GROTND, 





Telegraph messages promptly attended to, 
FIRST MORTGAGE REAL 
Estate Securities in Ohio ang 
Indiana. These States have 
been settled nearly 10 
There are over 100 miles of raj. 
r in each county we loan 
80 thal unprovements are far advanced over newer 
States, making our securities reliable. We have 
laced about $4,000,000 in these securities, and had 
7 years’ experience and over 40 years’ residency 
here. Write for full particulars. 


J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind, 


WANTED either as housekeeper, or com 


ion toalady. [s a good seamstress, and willing » 
make herself generally useful. Best of references, 
Address, FRIENDS’ REVIEW, 1305 Arch St., Phila, 





By a lady of refinement, a posi'ion 





WO OR THREE GENTLEMEN CAN 
find home comforts, either with or with. 
out board, in a Friend's private family, 
Address, FRIENDS’ REVIEW, 





Advertisements in Friends’ Review, 


TABLE OF RATES. 





Column 1 2 4 13 2f bi 
Space, | time. | times.) times.) times.| times.) times, 
1 Inch ..| $1 25 |$ 2 00 |$ 3 50 |$11 00 |$ 19 508 22% 
= 200) 325) 550/172) 31 2 0 
ee 275| 450) 750) 2400) 430) 158 

» 7 50 | 12 00 | 20 00 | 65 00 | 117 0 HA 

















FRIENDS’ REVIEW, 
1305 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, Des Moines. 


SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des Moines 


INSPECTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, JR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


°o 
o 
PHILADELPHIA MANAGER: 


WM. H. FUTRELL, 228 S. SIXTH STREET. 


Suitable Agents or Correspondents wanted in the 


Mortgages on carefully selected Farms in Kansas and 
Nebraska always on hand. Write for Pamphlet and List. 


0 
0 
TON | 


BOS 
FRANK 8. PRATT, EQUITABLE BUILDING. 
rincipal Eastern cities, for sale of Western Farm 


Mortgage Securities. Address, with references, HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE CO., Des Moines, lows. 
Soocaeenise tikes ict tc ain ised each acta eka cea alee 


TWO CHOICE SCHOOLS 


BROOKE HALL, FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 
SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN. 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M. (Harvard Graduate), MEDIA, PENN. (near Philad’s.) 


ASSETS, JULY 1, 1889, $4,210,354.48. 


We have been paying Interest 17 years, a 
pals 14 years, aggregating 


uring past five years these payments have amounted to 


uring past year they have amounted to 
We never had an Obligation mature without Funds in Bank to meet it, as our 3,638 Patrons can testify. 


Debenture Bonds outstanding, 


Secured by First Mortgages on Land worth - 


Besides our Capital and Surplus of 


Jong with Matured Princi- 


- $10,394,979.08 
6,087,857.76 
1,630,772.67% 


$1,981,500.00 
6,21 2,926.00 
1,232,799.14 


We issue Debenture Bonds running 5 years. Also Savings Certificates for smal] amounts on 
short time. For information write us at LAWRENCE, KAN., or 319 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. . 
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CHRIST'S GOVERNMENT OF THE 
CHURCH. 





We cannot carefully read the Acts of 
the Apostles without observing that the 
Lord Jesus Christ, by His Spirit, is con- 
stantly represented as the “‘Rea/l Worker”? 
in the establishment of His Kingdom. 
His promise to His disciples had been, 
“Ye shall receive power after that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you and ye 
shall be witnesses unto Me.”’ “ His 
death,”’ writes Andrew Murray, ‘‘ was to 
remove the carse and power of sin ; and 
make it possible for them to receive His 
Spirit. Christ had entered the glory with 
this very purpose that now in a Divine 
way He might fill all things,—might spe- 
cially fill the members of His body with 
Himself and His glorious life. . . . Such 
was the birth of the Church of Christ; 
such must be its growth and strength.” 

Whilst the Lord ‘* added to the Church 
daily such as should be saved,” what ef- 
fectual witnesses in the power of His Spirit 
were those men who could not but speak 
the things which they had seen and heard. 
Brought before the High Priest it is wor- 
thy of notice that when questioned by 
him Peter was ‘filled with the Holy 
Ghost "specially for the occasion. See 
Alford. The Pentecostal baptism even, so 
lately received, was not enough without 
the fresh anointing, the renewed filling. 
Released, but with threatenings, returning 
to their own company they do not pray 
that persecution may cease, but they do 
wk that “with all boldness they may 
speak’ the word of the Lord, and are 
aswered by another baptism of the Spirit 
and with ‘‘ great power ” is their witn:ss 
given. 

The form of Peter’s question to Ana. 
las shows his practical recognition of the 

vine government of the Church ; ‘* Why 
hath Satan filled thy heart to lie to che 

Holy Ghost?” —as also when he obeyed the 

uder, ‘Go, speak to the people all the 

vords of this life,” and afterwards made an- 
wer to the accusing high-priest, ‘‘ We 
vught to obey God rather than man.” 

Philip at his Lord’s bidding leaves the 

tested work in Samaria, and on the far 

distant, desolate road towards the south, 
fom “* the inner prompting of the Spirit” 

(Alford) approaches the chariot of Queen 

ndice’s treasurer, and strange as the 

«tion might seem to be, asks the great 

wh, negatively, if he ig understanding the 

lhe reads, 
twas at the voice of Jesus that the per- 

“tor fell to the ground, and by Him 
t the fearful Ananias wassent to the 
Mtcken Saul. 
he was,’’ as Canon Norris says, ‘‘a 





and scandal to Peter to find himself 





called to eat bread with a Roman sol- 
dier,”’ but the Spirit bade him accompany 
the servants of Cornelius doubting nothing. 

It was the hand of God that was with 
the disciples scattered abroad when a great 
number believed and turned unto Him. 

It was, as we may suppose, by the lips 
of one of the waiting prophets or teachers 
at Antioch, that the Holy Ghost said, 
** Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work unto which I have called them.” 
Dean Alford remarks that in the original 
words of this injunction of the Spirit there 
is ‘* a precision and force implying that it 
was for a special purpose, and to De obey- 
ed at the time,’’ and thatcertainly by what 
follows we may infer that there had been 
‘*a divine intimation made to Barnabas 
and Saul of the nature and direction of 
this work.”’ 

It was in the Lord that they spake bold- 
ly whilst He ‘‘ granted signs and wonders 
to be done by their hands.” 

In the account of the first Christian 
council we find the remarkable expression, 
** It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and 
to us ;’’ and it is by some special intima- 
tion from the Lord that Paul is hindered 
from preaching the word in Asia; and it 
is emphaticaily the Spirit of she Lord Jesus 
(see all the oldest authorities) that suffers 
him not to go into Bithynia. 

To quote again from Canon Norris: 
*« Tt was not St. Paul’s free choice or de- 
termination, but the Spirit of Jesus over- 
rulling his plans that pushed him onward 
into Europe; it was the Lord Himself 
who made him stay in Corinth; and when 
he came to Jerusalem expecting only bonds 
and death, it was the same glorified form 
that again stood beside him saying, 
‘* Thou must bear witness also at Rome.”’ 

In his Epistles again and again the great 
apostle shows us that he regarded the minis- 
try as in very truth ‘‘ the glorious gospel 
of the blessed God committed to his trust ; 
laboring ‘‘ more abundantly than they 
all, yet not I, but the grace of God which 
was with me;” ‘“‘ It pleased God to reveal 
His Son in me that I might preach Him ;”’ 
‘* striving according to His working which 
worketh in me mightily.’’ 

We cannot read the Epistle to the Church 
at Ephesus and ponder the apostle’s prayers 
for them, without being able to imagine 
how warm was their ‘first love.’’ In 
what did their declension manifest itself 
to the venerable John whose residence in 
his old age was at Ephesus? Jn no lack 
of patient labor and persevering work, 
Rev. it. 1-5, but from failure within, the 


. forsaking of the ‘‘ first love’? which had 


caused the faithful members of the infant 
church to cling so closely to Christ, nay 
rather, practically to realize that they 
were ‘‘ members of His body.” Eph. v. 
30. He, and He alone, their head, each 


living member acting under His direct 
control. 

Have we not here a lesson for all the 
ages? Not least for the present age, and 
our own Society ? 

Little by little the Early Church depart- 
ed from the government of Christ by His 
Spirit. To quote from Edward Back- 
house’s History : ‘‘ The community which 
Christ designed to be one body was divided 
into clergy and laity. When the liberty 
of prophesying was lost, the spiritual gifts 
promised to the congregation were exer- 
cised by a restricted order of ministers 
alone, those ministers became priests, 
whilst the simple effusions of gospel love 
prompted by the Holy Spirit, and there- 
fore powerful to break in pieces the stony 
and bind up the broken heart, were 
replaced by learned and eloquent dis- 
courses.”” 

Augustine confesses that Christianity, 
which God made free, had, in his time, 
‘* become more burdened with ceremonies 
than the Jewish church itself.’’ 

‘©The Church,’’ writes Chrysostom, 
‘¢ is like a woman fallen from her ancient 
prosperity, who possesses various signs of 
her former wealth, but who has lost the 
treasure itself !’’ 

By slow degrees ‘‘ the Church of the 
Spirit became the Church of the Bishop” 
—then the Church of the Pope. Of Leo 
I. it has been well said that he might have 
paraphrased the words of Louis XIV., 
L’ Eghse c’est moi. Of the unspeakable 
corruption into which the Church fell it is 
needless to write here. 

Then came the Reformation. But glo- 
rious as it was, it was but a partial refor- 
mation. ‘‘ We are apt,’’ writes J. S. 
Rowntree, ‘‘to overrate the amount of 
Protestant piety existing in England, from 
the lustre shed on the cause of the Refor- 
mation by its martyrs and confessors, but 
this illusion will be dispelled by consider- 
ing the comparative ease with which the 
nation oscillated between Catholicism and 
Protestantism for 40 years.’’ 

Of the year 1630 Marsden says, ** The 
policy of the Court had for some time 
been to discourage preaching as much as 
possible.’’ 

George Fox was then a child. ‘‘ When 
I came to be eleven years of age,” he 
says, ‘1 was taught how to walk to be 
kept pure. The Lord taught me to be 
faithful in all things and to act faithfully 
two ways, inwardly to God and out- 
wardly to man.” 

Meanwhile as the years pass on the 
prayer in the Church Service—‘* Grant 
us by the same Spirit (who at Pentecost 
did teach the hearts of God’s faithful peo- 
ple) to have a right judgment in all 
things,” was tuo often, we may fear, put 
up as a form with no earnest desire to 
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walk in those paths to which the Holy 
Spirit would guide. Also, (to quote from 
“*Man’s Restoration’’), ‘‘ Whilst there 
was much talk made about justification by 
faith and Christ's justifying righteousness, 
Geo. Fox was painfully aware of the fact 
that in too many cases those who talked so 
glibly of these things remained in the 
daily conduct of their lives much as they 
thad ever been.” : : ‘ 

George Fox, whilst fully acknowledging 
Christ as the sacrifice for his past sin, 
without whom he must have remained 
under its condemnation, and receiving 
Him as the Redeemer who had bought his 
ransom with the price of His most precious 
blood, had a yet more vivid perception of 
Him as the living Christ who was (by his 
Spirit) ever present in his soul, pointing 
ut to him all that was opposed to Him 
and His power. 

George Fox preached holiness of life, 
‘but no pharisaical or self-righteous holi- 
ness. Christ was the Author of it, through 
faith in His living power in the heart. 

George Fox never thought of founding 
a religious body. Once when he had been 
called the chief upholder of the Quaker 
sect, he replied, ‘‘ The Quakers are nota 
sect, but are in the power of God which 
avas before sects were.” 

As Friends let us never regard ourselves 
asasect. To us the subject of Christ’s 
government of the Church is something 
far more than a matter of especial interest, 
Jor on the PRACTICAL recognition of that 
Aoly government our life as a church de- 
pends. 

Let us never forget that the aim of 
Quakerism was no lower that a revival of 
primitive Christianity. It taught of a 
present salvation as a great reality, a de- 
dliveraace from sin to be experienced in 
ordinary daily life, Christ dwelling in the 
heart by faith, and therefore His power 
which gives the victory over sin. All 
hope being in the Lord, there could be no 
pre-arrangment for religious service. The 
worshippers met silently in His presence 
to show that their hope and expectation 
was from Him. And they saw, too, that 
the true preparation for the ministry must 
ever be from the mighty power of His 
Spirit. 

The fields are white unto harvest; the 
churches around us need the influence we 
should be able to give. 

‘* Strong in the Lord and in the power 
<of His might,’’ may we be true to Him, 
aand therefore true to our trust. 


Frances ANNE BUDGE. 
@ondon, England, 
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‘THERE ARE probably more religiously 
dlisposed and perplexed people than one 
thinks who are ready to say with the author 
oof the Jmitation of Christ, ‘* Speak, Lord, 
“Thyself, for thy servant longs to hear. 
“Let neither Moses nor the prophets speak 
to me, but speak Thou rather, who art the 
dnspirer and Enlightener of all: I am 
weary with reading and hearing many 
things. Let all teachers hold their peace : 
Aet all creatures keep silence: speak Thou 
‘alone to me !’’ 
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EKANSAS YEARLY MEETING YOUNG 
PEOPLE'S ASSEMBLY. 





The Young People’s Assembly of Kansas 
Yearly Meeting met in business session Sixth- 
day evening, Tenth mo. rth, with the 
President, Roxana Davis, of Lawrence, pre- 
siding. 

Charles W, Dickinson conducted the de- 
votional exercises; after which, the names 
of delegates from the various Divisions were 
called. 

The Secretaries’ report was read, giving a 
report from all the Divisions but that of Em- 
poria, which had failed to reach the meeting 
in time, 

While the number of Divisions has not 
greatly increased during the past year, the 
reports show that the work has gained in 
strength and interest. 

The following is a synopsis of the report 
made by the Executive Committee, which 
was approved and accepted by the Assembly: 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR 1890. 


I. Historical— ‘ 
1, Early Church History. 
2. The Reformation of Luther. 
3. England in the 17th Century. 


4. Origin and Progress of Friends’ 


Church. 
II. Christian Work— 
1. Missions. 


2. Education. 
3. Reform Movements, 
III. Scriptural— 
. God the Father, 
God the Son. 
. God the Holy Spirit. 
. One Baptism. 
. Peace on Earth. : 
. Swear not at all. 
. Asa Lamb to the Slaughter. 
He is Risen. 
. Shall so come in like manner as ye 
have seen Him go into Heaven, 
IV. Political— 
1, The Race Problem, 
2. Foreign Elements. 
2. The Spread of Romanism, 
V. Books of Reference— 
Sewell’s Church History. 
Backhouse and Taylor's Early Church 
History. 
Barclay’s Apology. 
Witnesses for Christ. 
Smith’s Students’ Church History, 


© ONOMPfwW Ne 


DISCIPLINE. 


In addition to the course of study the Com- 
mittee made the following recommendations, 
which were endorsed : 

1st. That while retaining the primary aim 
and object of the Association, viz.: the en- 
lightenment of our members upon the his- 
tory, doctrine and needs of our branch of 
the Christian church, we shall endeavor to 
increase its usefulness as an active Christian 
body, and make it the means of gathering 
into the fold of Christ those who are yet 
without, and building up and strengthening 
those who are already enlisted in the Mas- 
ter’s service. We, therefore, advise the es- 
tablishment of a proper meeting, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, under the auspices of 
Divisions, 

2d. In view of the great awakening among 
Friends in America, and seeing that there 
are now at least six Yearly Meetings in 
which the young people are organized for 
active Christian work; believing that these 
organizations may become more generally 
useful by means of some tie which shall bind 
them together, it is proposed that they unite 

under a common name, each separate body 
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being left to shape its work in accordance 
with its needs. 

To this end, we propose that a letter he 
addressed to the Yearly Meetings of Amer. 
ica, forwarding to Baltimore, which jg the 
next in course, to be approved by them, and 
sent to the next in course, 

The letter was read, which proposed thy 
all associations adopt the name of “ Yoy 
Friends’ Christian Fellowship Union,” tha 
in the future we might look forward to the 
holding of general Assemblies where al] 
Yearly Meetings might be represented, The 
proposition was adopted by the Assembly, 

The Nominating Committee made the fol. 
lowing report for the coming year, which was 
unanimously approved : 

President, Roxana A. Davis; Vice Pres. 
dent, H.C. Fellow ; Corresponding Secre. 
tary, Stella Jenkins; Treasurer, Andrey 
Jones, 

The President appointed Dr. W. V. Coffin 
and Charles W. Dickinson as members of 
Executive Committee. 

The attention of the Assembly was called 
to a large number of books which had been 
donated by Friends of Philadelphia for dis 
tribution, and to the liberal offer to young 
Friends of Kansas of the Home Culture So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, 

Many present spoke encouragingly of the 
work of the Association ; the delegates trans. 
acted the business harmoniously, and the 
Spirit of the Lord seemed to pervade the 
meeting. 

The increase of attendance of young peo- 
ple over that of previous years was notice 
able, and the outlook for the work of the 
future is promising. 

On Seventh-day evening the public meet. 
ing of the Young People’s Assembly was 
held; at an early hour the large audience 
room was filled to overflowing. 

The meeting opened with devotional exer. 
cises conducted by Jos, Moore, of Indiana. 

Introductory remarks were made by the 
President. After which a letter of greeting 
was read from New England Christian Fel- 
lowship Union, 

The meeting was then addressed by Henry 
Stanley Newman, of England, his subject 
being, “The Message of the Society 
Friends to the World to-day.” 

The Executive Committee of the Union art 
making arrangements to have his addres 
printed in full for distribution throughout 
Kansas Yearly Meeting, so thoroughly do 
they appreciate its value to every member 
our church, 

Our Friend William Jones, of England, 
then addressed the meeting, giving remins 
cences of his visit to various nations of th 
world ; great interest was manifested through 
out, for we felt that this was an opportually 
of a life-time that of listening to so gifted a 
speaker. 

William Wetherald, of Canada, was pre 
ent with us and closed the meeting wit 
prayer. Roxana Davis, Pres. 

H, C. FELLOW, Sec. 





For Friends’ Review. 


THE SLEEP AND THE AWAKENING 





(On one who died while sleeping.) 


Oh, blessed sleep, that did not wake to teas 
Untimely troubled by returning fears; 
But lasted till the darkness passed away, 
And ended in the dawn of endless day. 


Oh, blessed waking, oh, divine surpris, 
To see her Saviour with her opening ond 
To hear Him answer to her questioning ¥°" 
“ Where am I ?"—with, “ Forever wit 
Lord,” R. H, THomAs 
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ATTITUDE OF FRIENDS TOWARDS 
INDIANS. 
BY A. C. APPLEGARTH, PH. D. 


IV. 


As time wore away, representatives of 
other denominations began to settle in the 
colony ; but, as they rejected the peaceable 
ways of their neighbors, they naturally 
enjoyed no exemption from Indian war- 
fare. They had sown to the wind and 
they soon ascertained that the harvest, the 
whirlwind, must be reaped. In spite of 
all admonitions to the contrary, they took 
the sword and as a result many of them 
perished by it. When it was too late, they 
perceived that by themselves they were 
no match for the superior numbers of the 
Indians. Attempts, therefore, were made 
to induce the Quakers to waive their reli- 
gious scruples, and to take up arms for 
the defense of the Province. As might 
be expected, however, such efforts were 
utterly futile. 

About the year 1705, Governor Evans 
determined to test the sincerity of the 
Friends in this matter, and he did it in 
rather a discreditable manner—one that 
reflected as little honor on him as on his 
coadjutors. To accomplish his purpose, 
however, this officer caused reports to be 
widely circulated to the effect that the In- 
dians were devastating the surrounding 
country and that an immediate attack on 
the City of Philadelphia was to be appre- 
hended. So far as the Quakers were con- 
cerned the experiment was entirely nuga- 
tory in securing the result which the Gov- 
enor most desired. In this their hour of 
trial they remained steadfast. The time 
selected was the day on which they were 
accustomed to hold their regular weekly 
meeting, and, regardless of the tumult 
and consternation that pervaded the set- 
tlement, the majority of the Friends quiet- 
ly assembled as usual to perform their ap- 
pointed devotions. Of course, in any 
large body of persons, complete unan- 
imity of action is not to be expected. So 
here. Some individuals were disconcerted 
owing to the unexpectedness of the affair 
and the vivid descriptions of the terrible 
cruelties being perpetrated in the neigh- 
borhood. ** The suddenness of the sur- 
prise,” such are the words of the historian 
Proud, ** with the noise of precipitation, 
consequent thereon, threw many of the 
people into very great fright and con- 
sernation, inasmuch that it is said, some 
threw their plate and most valuable ef- 
kctsdown their wells and little-houses ; 
that others hid themselves, in the best 
manner they could, while many retired 
further up the river, with what they could 
Most readily carry off. .... . Several 
¥omen are said to have miscarried by the 
fight and terror, into which they were 
thtown and much mischief ensued.’’* 
With a thrill of pardonable pride, how- 
‘ver, our author adds that only four Qua- 

"were induced to arm themselves to 


tepel the expected attack. 
— 


"Hist. of Pa. Vol. I. PP. 469—70. 








Through evil as well as through good 
report, the Friends continued firm in their 
pacific principles in general, and concern- 
ing their attitude towards the Indians they 
were literally immovable. As would be 
naturally supposed their conduct in this 
respect occasioned a great deal of trouble 
from the opposition ; but, no matter how 
severe and dogged this persecution might 
be, the members of the Society persisted 
in rendering allegiance to their religious 
convictions. After Braddock’s memor- 
able defeat, there was considerable com- 
motion in Pennsylvania owing to appre- 
hensions of the hostility of the enraged 
natives. All the community, with the ex- 
ception of the adherents of the Society, 
were united in advocating defensive mea- 
sures. Those individuals residing on the 
frontier were incessanily inundating the 
Assembly with petitions for assistance. 
When it was ascertained, however, that all 
such attempts were perfecily idle, they re 
sorted to intimidation—threatening to 
come down in great crowds and cut the 
obdurate Governor and his advisers limb 
from limb, if steps were not taken and 
that speedily for what they considered the 
proper defense of the community. But 
these barbarous menaces were just as inef- 
fectual as their former efforts, and when it 
was so discovered, a new device, one novel 
in character, was ‘adopted. In order to 
move the Quakers from their detested pa- 
cific policy, it was determined as a last 
resource to convey to Philadelphia, the 
bodies of a whole family that had been 
recently massacred by the Indians. The 
record states that the remains really did 
arrive in the city like ‘* frozen venison,” 
for it was midwinter. To make an argu- 
mentum ad hominem they were paraded 
through the town and finally deposited in 
front of the Legislative Hall, where the 
law-makers could see for themselves the 
fiendish work of the savages. John Church- 
man, an eye-witness of this spectacle, 
reports that the bodies ‘‘ were carried along 
the streets—many people following, curs- 
ing the Indians, and also the Quakers, be- 
cause they would not join in war for their 
destruction.” These were indeed trying, 
critical, times for Friends. Experimental 
knowledge had, however, thoroughly con- 
vinced them that confidence in the Su- 
preme Ruler of events was far better pro- 
tection than a resort to arms. After 
thoughtful consideration, therefore, the 
only reply the Society vouchsafed to these 
menaces and hostile demonstrations was 
made in the language of the Scripture— 
‘* Fear not them that kill the body.’’ 

In the very teeth of fierce opposition, 
it was thus that the Friends maintained 
their peaceable relations with the natives— 
relations which, from the very beginning, 
assumed a very practical form. Mutual 
assistance appears to have been the domi- 
nant idea. Richard Townsend, the per- 
sonal friend of William Penn, records the 
fact that ‘‘ as our worthy proprietor treat- 
ed the Indians with extraordinary humani- 
ty they became very civil and loving to 
us, and brought in abundance of venison.” 
Penn on his part, says Mr. Bancroft, 


‘¢ often met the Indians in council, and at 
their festivals. He visited them in their- 
cabins, shared the hospitable banquet off 
hominy and roasted acorns, and laughed, 
and frolicked, and practised athletic games. 
with the light-hearted, mirthful, confiding 
red men.’'* 

This friendship between the two races 
was so strong that Indians frequently came 
to visit socially, and even to live among: 
the Quakers. Under such conditions, the: 
influence exerted on them was very salu— 
tary, for here they acquired useful infor- 
mation regarding civilization which in 
time inured to. the great profit of their 
people. The Indians were not slow either 
in recognizing the superior qualities of the: 
Europeans and to argue from the kind 
treatment they received that the Quakers. 
were in reality their best councilors. In 
conversation, therefore, Philadelphia was 
frequently referred to as ‘‘ their head ;”’ 
thus symbolizing, under natural imagery, 
that the City of Brotherly Love was evem 
greater than their chief, that to a great 
extent it directed and controlled their 
actions. On more than one occasion did? 
the natives publicly declare that they gave 
no credence to damaging reports against 
the Friends, for they claimed complete 
identity with the people of Father Onas. 
If proof of this statement be required, it 
is found in a speech delivered by an In- 
dian chief in the year 1715. He says, 
‘*that hearing of some murmurs among 
some of themselves, to prevent any mis- 
understanding, they now came to renew 
the former bond of friendship. That 
William Penn had, at his first coming, 
made a clear & open Road all the way 
to the Indians (by this meaning a friendly- 
communication), that they desired the 
same might be kept open, and that all ob- 
structions should be removed, of w“ on 
their sides they will take care.’’ In con- 
clusion the speaker assured his audience- 
that he earnestly desired ‘‘the Indians 
should be half English & the English: 
make themselves as half 'ndians,’’ so that: 
‘* they should be joyn’d as one.’’f 


Numerous indeed were the Indians who- 
bore constant testimony to the fact that 
they never received any other than good 
counsel from the Quakers—advice of such 
a character that it was always to their ad- 
vantage to follow implicitly. At an In- 
dian council convened in the year 1720, 
the members almost unanimously declared? 
they would always remember the words of 
their great and good brother, Wm. Penn.. 
They stated that since their chiefs. hadi 
come in contact with the Quakers. they; 
had lived in almost uninterrupted tran-- 
quility. ‘‘ When the sun sets’’—such was. 
their language—‘‘ we sleep in peace; im 
peace we rise with him, and so continue 
while he continnes in his course, and 
think ourselves happy in their friendship, 
which we shall take care to have continued? 
from generation to generation.”’ 

On another occasion, the Indians als» 
assured the Governor that their relations 





*Hist, of U.S. 
tCol. Rec. of Pa. 


II. 384. 
Vol, II., pp. 628-29. 
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with the Friends were a source of real 
satisfaction to them. They said: ‘‘ We 
are happy to live in a Country at Peace, 
and not as in those Parts, where we for- 
merly Liv’d; for then upon our Return 
from hunting, We found our Town sur- 
prized and our Women and children 
taken prisoners by our Enemies.”* They 
perceived that ‘* he that withholds his hand 
from war is wise;’’ and the Quakers, on their 
part, neglected few opportunities of far- 
ther impressing the unquestionable advan- 
tages of peace on the plastic minds of 
their red brethren. In the year 1719, for 
instance, the Friends expressed their hopes 
that the natives were ‘all fully convinced 
that Peace is better than War, which de- 
stroys you and will bring you nothing ; 
your strong young People being first 
killed, the old Women and Children are 
left defenceless, who soon will become a 
Prey. And so all the nation perishes 
without leaving a name to Posterity.”’ 
Moreover, logically argued the Quakers, 
this advice of itself was an unmistakable 
indication that we are: your true friends, 
for if we were not then we ‘should en. 
courage you to Destroy one another. For 
Friends save People from Ruin and De. 
struction, but Enemies destroy them.’’t 
Such, then, was the attitude of the 
Friends towards the natives. Time and 
space permit us to pursue our investiga- 
tions no farther. Even from this résumé, 
however, it will be sufficiently evident that 
the actions of the Quakers relative to the 
Indians were, as had been promised, in- 
variably characterized by equity. In the 
light of the indubitable facts educed in 
this paper, the verdict of the impartial, 
historiographer must ever coincide with 
that expressed by the Friends themselves 
when they alleged, we have done better 
*‘than if, with the proud Spaniards, we 
had gained the mines of Potosi. We may 
make the ambitious heroes, whom the 
world admires, blush for their shameful 
victories. To the poor, dark souls round 
about us we teach their rights as men.’’f 


eo 








**THE NoBLe ART OF SELF-DEFENCE.” 
—‘‘ Do you think it would be wrong for me 
to learn the noble art of self-defence?” 
a religiously inclined youth inquired. of 
his pastor. ‘Certainly not,’’? answered 
the minister, “I learned it in my youth 
myself, and I have found it of great value 
during my life.” ‘‘Indeed, sir! Did 
you learn the old English system, or Sul- 
livan’s system?’’ ‘*Neither. I learned 
Solomon’s system,’’ replied the minister. 
‘*Solomon’s system ?’’ ‘*Yes, You will 
find it laid down in the first verse of the 
fifteenth chapter of Proverbs: ‘A soft 
answer turneth away wrath.’ It is the 
best system of self-defence of which I 
have any knowledge.”’— Pacific Banner. 


—— --. ——__ emo 


THE path of sorrow, and-¢haé path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown; 
No traveller ever reached that blest abode, 
Who found not thorns and briars on his road. 








*Col. Rec. of Pa, 


IL., 403. 
tIibid. II1., 71, " 


}Planter’s Speech, 1684. Quoted by Bancroft, II., 383. 
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INSIDE THE WALL. 





The Church has an inside as well as an 
outside. The world’s observers see only 
what is going on outside. True Christians 
see both sides, and if of the number of the 
spiritually minded who have come to the 
‘‘general assembly and church of the 
First-born;” they have a look inside, sim- 
ilar to the vision of the prophet, who, when 
brought tothe door of the court, looked and 
‘* behold a hole in the wall.’? And as he 
digged in the wall he beheld a door, into 
which as he entered ‘‘ he beheld what was 
portrayed upon the wall round about.’’ 
In sacred Scripture the Church is called 
‘¢ the Bride, the Lamb’s wife.’’ By way 
of comparison she has a variety of names. 
King Solomon describes the Church, or 
compares it toa garden, on account of 
her separation from mankind, except by 
mutual love. ‘‘A garden enclosed—a 
spring shut up—a fountain sealed.”” Each 
and all replete with meaning. A garden 
enclosed having need of a porter to open 
the gate—a spring shut up—a fountain 
sealed—represents a church in need, wait- 
ing to open a spring shut up—to unseal a 
fountain of what is pure and good for the 
benefit of needy applicants who apply in 
faith for that which is soul satisfying. 
The inhabitants of Mt. Zion, the Church 
of the First born, all drink and are re- 
freshed at the fountain of living water, 
and it is to them the porter openeth when 
they go outside seeking for hungering, 
thirsty souls, to bring them to Christ 
who said, when personally on earth, ‘I 
am the bread of life: he that cometh to 
me shall never hunger; and he that be- 
lieveth on me shall never thirst.” 


P. R. Gtrrorp. 


Providence, Tenth mo, 15th, 1889. 
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BEYOND. 





Never a word is said, 
But it trembles in the air, 
And the truant voice has sped 
To vibrate everywhere ; 
And perhaps far off in eternal years 
The echo may ring upon our ears. 


Never are kind acts done 
To wipe the weeping eyes, 
But like flashes of the sun, 
They signal to the skies; 
And up above the angels read 
How we have helped the sorer need. 


Never a day is given 
But it tones the after years, 
And it carries up to heaven 
Its sunshine or its tears; 
While the to-morrows stand and wait, 
The silent mutes by the outer gate. 


There is no end tothesky, | 
And the stars are everywhere, 
And time is eternity, 
And the here 1s over there; 
For the commou deeds of the common day 
Are ringing bells in the Far-Away, 


HeEenrRY BuRTON. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 

THE Ciasson AVENUE Presbyterian 
Church, Boston, has been sufficiently im. 
pressed with the importance of the work 
of the Evangelical Alliance and the rel, 
tions of the Boston meeting to it, to sur. 
render their pastor, Dr. L. T. Chamber. 
lain, for a month’s service of Preparatory 
work. 

During November Dr. Chamberlain yjl| 
hold meetings under the auspices of the 
Alliance in a score or more of the leading 
cities of New England, to acquaint the 
public more fully with the aims and me. 
thods of the Alliance work and with the 
importance of the great conference in Bos. 
ton the first week in December. 

There are two principles which are be. 
ginning to be recognized as necessary to 
success in any general attempt to reach 
the multitude with Christian influence, 
The first of them is personal contact, All 
personal service cannot be commuted for 
a money consideration. We are too wil- 
ling to do our Christian work by substi- 
tute. We give our money and send the 
missionary and the minister. The 
‘* masses ” will not be reached until we 
give our very selves to seeking them—man 
by man. 

The second principle is that of co-ope. 
ration. Without it there cannot be an 
economy of timeand effort, nor can the 
work be thorough. With it effort becomes 
manifestly disinterested, and, therefore, 
more effective, and there is added the 
strength which comes from organization, 

These are the principles which the Al- 
liance is helping the churches to apply.— 
From a Circular. 


A CurisTIAN TRAINING SCHOOL.—The 
plan to start an industrial and technologi 
cal school in this city* for training Chris- 
tian artisans has been modified consider- 
ably by its promoters. The original ideas 
have been worked out in a practical way, 
however, and will result in establishing in 
this city January 1, an institution that is 
likely to claim wider attention than the 
school for Christian workers. It will be 
called the Christian Industrial and Tech- 
nological school, and have for its object 
to give a thoroughly practical and Chns 
tian education to young men and women, 
paying especial attention to the normal 
training of teachers for public manual 
training schools and to the needs of for- 
eign missionary fields. In it ‘* mechanr 
cal missionaries ’’ will be trained, who, It 
is believed, will work with as great ef 
ciency in evangelizing degraded natives 
as the ‘medical missionaries.” Rel 
gious people in England have felt the 
need of such trained artisans as mission 
aries and an Englishman of means offere 
to send the eight young men here for their 
education if the school was established 
the fall. This method of having re'igioa 
go hand in hand with the arts of civilizi 
tion has been recognized by General Am: 
strong in his treatment of the Indian a0 
colored races, and there is reason to 


*Springfield, Mass. 
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lieve that it will work as effectively with 
the races in Africa and India.—Spring- 
field Republican. 


WorK AMONG THE JEws.—J. Adler thus 
describes his experiences in Russia, where 
he has been engaged in distributing 50,000 
Hebrew New Testaments amongst the 

ews : 

«| was assisted by a converted Jew, a 
Russian army doctor, and we visited some 
twenty-two Jewish towns. To show you 


what a Jewish town is, I may tell you that" 


Wilna has about 80 000 Jews, with 400 
Jewish places of worship, 500 Jewish 
schools, and 40 Talmudical colleges ; while 
Minsk has 90 synagogues, and you cannot 
purchase anything on Saturday, for the 
Jewish Sabbath is so generally observed 
that the shops are shut up. There was, of 
course, much opposition, but I had the 
happiness to meet the Chief Commissioner 
of Police, who had been blessed at a meet- 
ing held by Lord Radstock in St. Peters- 
burg, and who gladly gave me all the help 
he could. At Minsk we had six police- 
men to protect us and regulate the crowd 
of Jews. We lodged in the very house in 
which a converted Jew was killed three 
years ago. Notwithstanding all this, how- 
ever, the way was opened to me, and in 
many other places we found large num- 
bers eager for the New .Testaments. In 
one place we distributed 3000 copies, in 
spite of the excommunication of the Rabbi, 
pronounced in the synagogue and effixed to 
the doors. Many traveled miles to secure 
a copy. Since then depots have been 
opened at Wilna, Minsk, and Mitau. Pas- 
tor Meyersohn tells me he has given away 
4700 Hebrew New Testaments, and 2500 
Hebrew Gospels.”’ 


AMONG the papers read at the English 
Church Congress there were two which 
were specially notable. The one was by 
Sir G. G. Stokes, M.P., F.R.S., on the 
“Literature of the Day and its Attitude 
towards Christianity.’ Apart from secu- 
arist writings, the feature of even those 
written in a philosophic spirit was the en- 
deavur to dispense with the supernatural. 
Scientists were sometimes disposed to put 
forth as established results what were mere 
conjectures, and theologians no less to add 
to the faith unauthorized tenets of human 
origin, Fundamental doctrines and merely 
human additions were made to stand on 
the same level, and thus belief in the 
whole body of Christian truth was shaken, 
and all Christianity became vague and un- 
certain, It is hardly possible to overstate 
the importance of this distinction, as laid 
down by the President of the oldest and 
greatest scientific society in the kingdom. 

€ most fruitful source of all that is 
ttoubling and endangering the modern 
Church is the demand for the acceptance 
{doctrines which are not essential parts 
of Christianity. 

The Church Congress is declared by 
‘Me Record to have been ‘‘ more dis- 
tnctly High Church” than has been the 
“ase for many years. The opening ser- 
vice was held at St. Mary’s, which, ac- 
‘ding to The English Churchman, is 
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‘*a notorious mass-house.’’ For the first 
time in its history, the Congress has offi- 
cially recognized a celebration of the Holy 
Communion in which the six points of il- 
legal Ritual were observed openly and 
without protest. The details of the pro- 
ceedings—what with crosses and birettas, 
bowings and kissings, with the burning of 
incense—are disgusting to persons who 
are neither in Rome nor on the way 
thither. — Zhe London Christian. 


THE WoMEN of China are very easily 
got at. We have only to present ourselves 
to them, and doors are opened every- 
where, so that the difficulty does not lie in 
getting at the women, but in getting them 
interested in our message. They will 
listen to us with open mouths, and tell us 
that everything that we say is perfectly 
true, and that they believe it, and yet it 
is mere politeness. It needs a good deal 
of patient plodding work before we can 
win souls for our Muster. I labored a 
long time in Wun-chau before I saw much 
fruit. I had access to almost every house 
that I tried to get into; the women list- 
ened, but it was a long time before any of 
them believed. Oh, the disappointment 
of those early days !—Friend of Missions. 








THE ELECTRICAL PLANT OF INDIA. 





There has been discovered in the for- 
ests of India a strange plant which pos- 
sesses to a very high degree astonishing 
magnetic power. The hand which breaks 
a leaf from it receives immediately a 
shock equal to that which is produced by 
the conductor of an induction coil. At 
a distance of six meters a magnetic needle 
is affected by it, and it will be quite de- 
ranged if brought near. The energy of 
this singular ‘influence varies with the 
hour of the day. All powerful about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, it is annulled 
during the night. 

At times of storm its intensity augments 
to striking proportions. During rain the 
plant seems to succumb, and bends its 


-head during a thunder shower ; it remains 


there without force or virtue, even if one 
should shelter it with an umbrella. No 
shock at that time is felt in breaking the 
leaves, and the needle is unaffected be- 
side it. 

One never by any chance sees a bird or 
insect alight on the electric plant; an in. 
stinct seems to warn them that they would 
find sudden death. It is also important 
to remark that where it grows none of 
the magnetic metals are found—neither 
iron, nor cobalt, nor nickel—an undeni- 
able proof that the electric force belongs 
exclusively to the plant. Light and heat, 
phosphorescence, magnetism, electricity 
—how many mysteries and botanical pro- 
blems does this wondrous Indian plant 
conceal within its leaf and flower? 

—Nature, 





Goop when He gives—supremely good, 
Nor less when He denies: 

E’en crosses from His sov’reign hand 
Are blessings in disguise, 
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LAMBETH ON PEACE. 





At the recent Lambeth Palace Confer- 
ence the Archbishop of Canterbury said: 

‘* The prospect of a confederation of 
the nations of the West, leagued together 
for the fulfilment of a spiritual mission to 
the world, may seem to be the vision of a 
dream. I can only say that if the Incar- 
nation is a fact, I see, from the teaching 
of the past, no other issue in which that 
final message of God can find its consum- 
mation. For the rest, the Church lives 
by pursuing, and in the past not without 
success, what the world calls impossibili- 
ties. 

‘*{ believe it is admitted on all hands 
that seven millions of men under arms 
must be looked upon asa calamity; and 
that nations which are ready for Arbitra- 
tion may well be encouraged to persevere 
in their search for it. We are told that 
the United States of America are really 
and most seriously in earnest about this 
question. We recognize on all hands that 
itis the duty of the Church to promote a 
real spirit of peace. 

‘¢ What, then, can we do? Iwill ven- 
ture to offer one definite suggestion. We 
have all felt how much the interest in 
foreign Missions has been quickened and 
deepened by the annual Day of Thanks- 
giving and Intercession. May we not, 
then, ask that a day may be appointed 
on which we may be charged to ponder 
together, in the light of our faith, what 
we mean and what we expect when we 
pray in words which cover the whole sub- 
ject of our discussion ‘ that it may please 
God to give to all nations unity, peace, 
and concord’—unity in the harmonious 
fellowship of every class within them, 
peace in their mutual relations without, 
concord in their glad co-operation for 
social ends? If the prayer is to be an- 
swered, it must be made in the assurance 
that it corresponds with the will of God. 
Such assurance can, I know, be gained, but 
not without resolute and patient thought.’”’ 

Canon Fremantle then moved, Lord 
Cranbrook seconded, and it was agreed : 

‘*That his Grace the President be 
respectfully requested to consider whether 
it is desirable to provide that an Annual 
Day be appointed for Special Prayer ‘that 
it may please God to give to all nations 
unity, peace, and concord,”’ 





‘““WE ARE JusT at this time founding 
associations to teach the ‘art of preach- 
ing.’ Bishops and others are lecturing 
right and left upon Homiletics. Here 
come two simple unlettered men [Moody 
and Sankey] from the other side of the 
Atlantic. ‘They have had no theological 
training, and never read the fathers. They 
refuse to belong to any denomination, 
They have no pretensions to tue highest 
order of rhetoric. They seek neither to 
terrify nor to puff up: eschew contro- 
versy and flatter no passions. Neverthe- 
less, thousands of all degrees in station 
and mental culture, bow before them.” 

—Lord Shaftesbury. 
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The Friends’ Review. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MoO. 7, 1889. 


Mysticism and Quakerism have often 
been confounded, to the great disadvan- 
tage of the latter. A/ingling of the two 
has undoubtedly sometimes occurred. A 
remark in one of the discussions at Kan- 
sas Yearly Meeting (as reported in the 
Christian Worker) suggests reflections 
upon their likeness and difference. 


Mysticism is characterized by a ten- 

dency to dependence upon religious 
knowledge obtained through inward ex- 
perience ; either excluding or depreciat- 
ing reliance on outward knowledge even 
of revealed truth. When extreme, this 
tendency results in cloudy imaginations 
taking the place of the truth; the right 
balance: between the in-looking and out- 
looking faculties being disturbed. This is 
one kind of disturbance of that healthful 
balance. Its opposite is more common ; 
neglect of the use of the eye and ear of 
the soul; all knowledge being looked for 
only with the outward senses and with the 
use reason makes of their materials, While 
the farthest extreme of this constitutes ir- 
religious materialism, religious people have 
often approached such a position by deny- 
ing or ignoring the spiritual discernment 
of truth. Thus, in all the Christian ages, 
those who have strongly reasserted what 
Jesus and His apostles taught of direct 
revelation from God, have been denounc- 
ed as mystics and heretics. Yet some of 
these have been the very best examplars of 
the Christianity of their times. Such were 
the Montanists of the second century, 
Nicolas of Basle and John Tauler in the 
fourteenth, Thomas a Kempis in the fif- 
teenth, Jacob Boehme in the sixteenth, 
Molinos, Madame Guyon and Fénelon in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

George Fox pressed the restoration of 
the apostolic doctrine (John xvi. 13; I 
Cor. ix. 9-11) of immediate knowledge of 
divine things to the uttermost ; and he and 
his associates were enabled to exhibit its 
demonstration to the world, meeting per- 
secution as their reward. 

Early Friends were not myst'cs, in the 
sense of unduly depreciating the outward 
knowledge of revelation, through the Holy 
Scriptures. They proclaimed the whole 
evangelical and spiritual truth of the Gospel. 
But the danger of mysticism lay right in the 
pathof theirreform movement. It was real- 
ized in George Fox's life-time, on the part 
of some who resisted all form and order in 

But when the glow of zeal 


the church. 


[Eleventh mo, 








of the first generation of Friends was lost, 
formalism brought in one kind of re- 
straint, and mysticism lessened the clear- 
ness of the original testimony of the So- 
ciety to the whole Gospel. 
tention to the Scriptures made way for the 
lapse of many in this country into a ming- 
ling of mysticism and rationalism, familiar 
to us all. 


Too little at- 


But Quakerism is not mysticism, and 


the difference needs to be practically un- 
derstood and recognized. 


It is not mysticism, but simple, uncom- 


promising Christianity, to insist that Christ 
alone is the living Head of the universal 
Church. 


It is not mysticism to believe that He 


will, if waited for as well as upon, qualify 
and guide ministers (recorded and unre- 
corded) in religious service, even as to the 
places, times and messages of their min- 
istry. 


It is not mysticism to believe that, if 


waited for, with “loins girded and lights 
burning,’’ He will endow meetings for 


worship with power and spiritual blessing 


such as no ‘‘ organization ’’ or methods, 
most surely no prearrangement and rov- 


tine, can secure. This is said without de- 
preciation of organization ; but ¢# is not 
the first thing ; it cannot take the place, 
in religious service, of the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit; and just so far as it crowds 
out (by seeming itself sufficient) looking 
for and depending on that guidance, it 
may do much, though not immediately ap- 
parent, harm. If we give up, under an 
apprehension of mysticism, the recognition 
and expectation of guidance in ministry, 
our Quakerism is dead, whatever name 
we continue to bear. 


It is refreshing to hear from time to 
time echoes of the truth rung out by 
George Fox, of the ‘‘ speaking of Christ 
to the condition”’ of each one, in utter- 
ances outside of Friends. ‘Thus spoke 
Dr. Dale to the members of the English 
Baptist churches at their recent union in 
Birmingham : 


‘« He sometimes wondered whether they 
found time and disposition for brooding 
in solitary hours over the great discover- 
ies ot God, and of God's relations to man, 
and of the transcendent glory of man’s 
destiny in Christ which had come to them, 
and of which they were the trustees for the 
world. Only as they knew God and eter- 
nal things, not by tradition but at first 
hand, could Christian people speak with 
any purpose to others concerning the 
Christian Gospel. Only when the ser- 


vice they rendered to man, whatever might 
be its form, was rendered with the power 


and the life that they received from God, 



















was it possible for that service to achieye 
its highest ends.” 


—————— +o —______ 


Younc Prope are the hope of every 
church, as of every community. In their 
associations, it is never well for them to 
drift far apart from those of mature age, 
Since, however, none of them séay young, 
the danger of this is not great ; and when, 
in their organizations, they maintain the 
most amicable relations with those who 
are older, it is a grand thing to have their 
active intelligence and healthy enthusiasm 
enlisted ‘‘ for Christ and His Church.” 
Enthusiasm may be healthy ; by derivation 
the word means much the same as jp- 
spiration. 

Our Society may be congratulated for 
the gaining strength of Young People’s As- 
sociations within it. Especially good was 
and is a main purpose of the formation of 
tne Kansas Yearly Meeting organization; 
to promote the acquaintance of its mem- 
bers with the history, principles and reli- 
gious literature of Friends. No religious 
history presents- nobler examples of the 
highest traits of human character ; and our 
literature, quaint as it was at first, and se- 
rious as it always is, has in it much to 
attract and interest thoughtful minds 
George Fox’s and John Woolman’s Jour- 

nals, the Fells of Swarthmore Hall, Penns 

and Peningtons, and other biographies, 
as of Thomas Story, Thomas Shillitoe and 
Stephen Grellet, have pleased as well a 
elevated many minds outside of as well a 
within our body; and the same is true of 
anumber of admirable works by authors 
of our own time. 

Altogether, we cherish the hope that 
theendeavor of Kansas Friends to unite 
the young people of ail the Yearly Meet- 
ings in a bond of Christian fraternity, may 
prosper greatly. If we are right in the 
opinion that the change of usages amongst 
Friends in regard to worship and ministry 
has gone and is going too far for good 
effect, it is not unreasonable to hope that 
among the earnest and religiously edt- 
cated young people the reaction may, & 
time goes on, acquire strength, and do 
much to get our body back to the sale 
middle way between extremes. We wish 
every encouragement to the Young Peo 
ple’s Christian Fellowship and Endeavor 
Unions, and to the National Unio», 
among Friends. 
————— 

Keep your own plantations in your 
hearts, with the Spirit and Power of God, 


that your own vines and lilies be 20 
hurt. — George Fox. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
Lesson VIII. Eleventh month 24, 1889 
SOLOMON’S WISE CHOICE, 
I Ki. iii. 5—ts. 
Paratiet Account.—II Chron. i, r—13. 
Gotpen Text.—Wisdom is better than rubies, Prov, 
viii. 11. 
Solomon was David’s son by Bathsheba, 
the wife of Uriah and grand-daughter of 
the wise Ahithophel. See II Sam. xi. 3 
and If Sam. xxiii. 34. He was about 
twenty years old at his father’s death. 
«He had received the name, which was 
equivalent to ‘The man of Peace,’ as a 
pledge to his father that the sin with Bath- 
sheba had been forgiven, in consideration 
of his lowly repentance. Perhaps we may 
also see in the name, Solomon, as in that 
of Absalom—*‘ the Father of Peace,’ hints 
of the yearning of their father’s heart for 
peace.” —Getkie. ‘* He had the advan- 
tages of being the child of David's later 
years and the subdued piety which 
characterized those years. His mother, 
too, doubtless joined with David in his 
peniteniial piety, for she had great in- 
fluence over him to the last.’’—Pe/ouded. 
See I Ki. rst chapter. Solomon’s educa- 
tion is also supposed to have been entrust- 
ed tothe prophet Nathan, whose influence 
over him would certainly be good. In the 
last days of King David's life, Absalom’s 
brother Adonijah had endeavored to seize 
the throne. In consequence of this the king 
ordered Nathan the prophet, Zadok the 
priest and Benaiah the general, to anoint 
Solomon, his destined heir, as king. Solo- 
mon therefore shared his father’s throne 
until David’s death six months later. This 
date can be fixed with precision as B. C. 
1015. Solomon at first treated Adonijah 
with great modderation, but when, imme- 
diately after David's death, Adonijah 
sought to obtain Abishag, his last concu- 
bine, for his wife ; an act which clearly 
showed his restless, intriguing spirit, he was 
by Solomon’s orders, immediately put to 
death. Abiathar, the high priest who had 
espoused his cause, was banished. Joab 
also, David’s old general, had joined 
Adonijah, and Solomon ordered his death 
pattly on this account and partly in obedi- 
ence to David’s dying injunction. I Ki. 
li. §and 32. The kingdom being thus 
tstablished to Solomon his next action was 
probably to offer the great sacrifice at 
Gibeon where the events occurred which 
we are now to consider. 
LU Ki. iii. 5. Jn Gibeon.—A high hill, 
sx miles north of Jerusalem, now called 
El Jib. Called “the great high place,”’ 
IKi. iii. 4, probably because the ancient 
Tabernacle of Moses was now set up there. 
I Chron. i. 3. See also I Chron. xvi. 39, 
42. Solomon had gone from Jerusalem 
vith a vast following of the captains of his 
amy and the judges and governors of the 
people whom he had summoned to attend 
him and had offered a thousand burnt 
oferings upons the great altar made by 
Bezaleel, 500 years before, in the wilder- 
ness, and which now stood in front of the 
tabernacle at Gibeon. I Chron. i. 5, 6. 
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The sacrifice and religious services accom: 
panying it probably occupied several days 
and were intended by Solomon as a solemn 
inauguration of his reign, to serve both 
to unite the different tribes and to show 
publicly that he designed to remain faith- 
ful to his father’s religion. Zhe Lord ap- 
peared to Solomon in a dream. See Gen. 
XX. 3; Xxxi. 11, 24; Num. xii. 6; Matt. 
i, 20; ii, 12, 13, 19, 22. Ask what I 
shall give thee. This was God’s answer to 
Solomon’s worship. Note also how God 
answers; He does not pour out His bless- 
ings wholesale upon Solomon, He requires 
him to choose, to indicate definitely what 
he wishes. God can only give what we 
are prepared to take. We feel perhaps 
that Solomon was exceptionally favored 
when the King of heaven offered him the 
free choice of all His treasures, yet the same 
God has said to each one of us through His 
Son, “All things whatsoever ye shall ask 
in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.’’ 
What have we asked ? 

6. Thou hast showed unto David my 
Sather great mercy. Solomon attributed 
his father’s greatness to its true causes, 
viz: first, God’s mercy, and _ second, 
David's faithfulness to God. See IK. ii. 


| 3545 ix. 4. ‘* This conduct of David did 


not constitute a claim, but rendered it pos- 
sible for God to bestow such great favors 
upon him.’’—FPeloudet. 

7. Zhou hast made thy servant king. 
The fact that God had placed him in the 
position gave him an assured ground for 
claiming God’s power to enable him to fill 
it rightly. And JI am but a little child. 
Solomon was eighteen or nineteen, but in 
experience and in comparison with David 
he was a mere child. Yet he was wise in 
that he recognized his own ignorance, 
which is indeed the truest wisdom and the 
necessary preparation for learring any- 
thing rightly. See Job xxxiv. 32. ‘* Absa- 
lom, who was a fool, wished himself a 
judge; Solomon, who was a wise man, 
trembles at the undertaking.’’— Henry. 

8. A great people that cannot be num. 
bered. ‘* The hyperbolical use of the ex- 
pressions ‘that could not be numbered,’ 
‘ countless,’ &c., is common in all lan- 
guages.’""—Cook. There seems to be a 
reference to God’s promise to Abraham. 
Gen. xiii. 16. The census taken near the 
close of David’s reign gave 1,500,000 
fighting men (I Chron. xxi. 5, 6), which 
would give a population of about 6,000,000, 
besides other subject tribes. 

9. Give therefore. ‘*The same four 
reasons exist why every child should make 
Solomon’s wise choice. God has been 
infinitely merciful to him in the past... . 
God has given him a place and a work in 
the world. He is young and inexperi- 
enced . . . and the responsibility is great ; 
the issues of eternal moment ; life or death 
denends on the choice.”—/%/oubet. An 
understanding heart. See Ps. \xxii. 1. 
Which was especially a prayer for Solomon. 
One of the chief functions of the Eastern 
king was to decide all difficult cases. See 
Il Sam. xv. 2, &c. We may very clearly 
gather what Solomon’s idea of this ‘* un- 
derstanding heart ” was from his own de- 
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scriptions of wisdom. See Prov. i. 5~7; 
ii. 2-11; iii. 5-7, &e. That I may ais- 
cern between good and bad. R.V. “evil ™ 
—i. é., right and wrong, justice and in- 
justice. 

10. And the speech pleased the Lord. 
The choice, though made in a dream, was 
none the less real. It was an unselfish 
one, for Solomon asked nothing for him- 
self, but simply for what would enable 
him better to fulfil his duties to his peo- 
ple. God was pleased with it on this ac- 
count (verse 11) and also because it fur- 
nished the opportunity for Him to give 
Solomon some of His best gifts. ‘‘God 
loves to give. .... The more He cap 
give us the better he is pleased.” 

11. Because thou hast asked this thing, 
and hast not asked for thyself long itfe, 
&c. Compare James i. 5 and James iv. 








» 3° 

12. Behold, I have done according to 
thy word. 1 John v. 14, 15. J have 
given thee a wise and understanding heart. 
Wise in earthly and heavenly things, wise 
in judging and planning for his people’s 
good; and an understanding heart, able 
to acquire all knowledge—observing alk 
things, both in the natural world and in 
the world of men. See I Ki. iii. 16-28 
and iv. 29-34, together with the descrip- 
tions of Solomon’s temple and palaces, 
governmental plans and commerce. So 
that there was none like thee. ‘** In such 
wisdom the world would know one only 
‘greater than Solomon.’ Matt. xii. 42; 
Lu. xi. 31.’’— Cook. 

13. And I have also given thee that which 
thou hast notasked. A striking fulfilment 
of Matt. vi. 31 and Lu. xii. 31. Riches 
and honor. 1 Ki. iv. 21-24; also x. 
11-29. ‘* Foreign treaties wisely con- 
tracted, the construction of mercantile 
fleets, and the opening up of well-made 
and well-guarded roads throughout the 
country, made it the highway of nations 
and the emporium of the commerce of the 
world.’”’—Pe/oubet. 

14. And if thou wilt walk in my ways. 
Even all this wisdom did not in itself 
make Solomon righteous. The earnest 
purpose of following God fully was needed 
as well. 

15. And he came to Jerusalem, &c. To 
the other sanctuary, where the ark was. 
Here he would seem to have confirmed 
his choice and continued his sacrifices. 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS. 

1. To every one comes the offer, ‘‘ Ask 
what I shall give thee.’’ 

2. V. 7. The fact that it was God who 
had placed Solomon in a position requiring 
wisdom was a guarantee that He would 
be willing to grant the wisdom necessary.’” 

3. ** What we ask, decides what God is 
able to bestow upon us.’’—Peloudet. 

4. God’s best gifts are those which will 
enable us to become a blessing to others. 

5. The best gifts misused become a 
curs? instead of a blessing. 





INDIFFERENCE is good in judgment, but 
bad in relation, and stark naught in re- 
ligion. Wm. Penn, 
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SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 



















































Tue Minute of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing providing for the appoirtment of a 
Committee on ** Reading and Study for 
Ministers and others,’’ as passed this year, 
was as follows : 

‘‘ The Yearly Meeting kas thoroughly 
considered the importance of teaching the 
truth and of the maintenance of our spirit- 
ual views. That these may be presented 
with clearness and directness, and de- 
siring to aid the ministry in this respect, 
and apprehending the need that some plan 
be arranged, we appoint the following 
Friends, in conjunction with women 
Friends, to bring forward the names of a 
few Friends as a Committee to take the 
subject into consideration, and as way 
may open to proceed and render such as- 
sistance to our ministers and others who 
may desire it as will conduce to this end.”’ 


E.Ltwoop Scott, who has been in poor 
health for some time, is reported to be im- 
proving hopefully of late. 

SAMUEL Morris and Thomas P. Cope, 
at our last accounts, were visiting meet- 
ings of Friends in Scotland. 


Joun P. Peninctron, of Spiceland, 
indiana, attended Twelfth Street meeting, 
Philadelphia, Tenth month 23. He has 
been for some time visiting meetings with- 
in the limits of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

WILLIAM AND CATHERINE JONES, afier 
Kansas Yearly Meeting, spent some days 
at Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, where 
W. Jones gave several public addresses on 
Peace. A similar interesting visit was 
made afterwards to Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING 
was held Eleventh mo. 4. In the meeting 
for worship preceding the business session, 
twelve voices were heard; two in suppli- 
cation, the others in exhortation. Wil- 
liam and Catherine Jones were present; 
the latter taking part in the vocal service. 
W. and C. Jones expect to attend Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting. 





a 


Wm. WILBERFORCE—in his ‘ Practical 
Chr stianity, ? and in commenting on the 
resolves auu re resolves of the newly-awa- 
kened, but unconverted sinner, observes 
in a note:—‘ If any one would read a 
description of this process, enlivened and 
enforced by the powers of the most ex- 
quisite poetry, let him peruse the middle 
and latter part of the fitth book of ‘ Cow- 
per’s Task.’ My warm attachment to the 
Deautifuily natural composition of this truly 
Christian poet, may, perhaps, bias my 
judgment ; but the part of the work to 
which I refer appears to me scarcely sur- 
passed by anything in our language. ‘The 
honorable epithet of CAristian may justly 
be assigned to a poet whose writings, while 
they fascinate the reader by their mani- 
festly coming from the heart, breathe 
throughout the spirit of that character of 
Christianity, with which she was announc- 
ed to the world: Glory to God in the 
highest, and an earth peace, good-will 
toward men.” 
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From The Southern Workman, 
«@& SILHOUETTE FROM THE SUNRISE 
KINGDOM. 


BY ALICE M. BACON. 


A JAPANESE LUNCH PARTY. 


In a room entirely furnished with Jap- 
anese mats on the floor, I found quite a 
company assembled, among them Mr. Ta- 
kamine, a graduate of the Oswego, N. Y., 
Normal School, and now principal of the 
Tokyo Normal School. Every one was 
sitting on the floor, but U. insisted on my 
having a pile of cushions to save my stiff 
foreign joints. They had a curious and 
thoroughly Japanese kind of lunch, con- 
sisting of sweet potatoes, which the Jap- 
anese always eat like a fruit, never as a 
vegetable, with their meals, some kind of 
a root which has a leaf like a calla, and 
which they use as a vegetable, and fruit of 
various kinds—grapes, fresh figs, pome- 
granates, persimmons, queer Japanese 
pears, which look like russet apples, and 
taste like some kind of medicine, when 
they taste at all, which is not often. There 
was, of course, the inevitable tea, of which 
Iam sure [ drank quite too much, as I 
find it rather an attractive beverage. 


A HORSE'S HEAD WHERE HIs TAIL OUGHT 
TO BE. 


To-day has been quite exciting, for my 
horse has come for trial, and I have been 
seeing to getting him installed in the 
stable, and paying the bills for the various 
mysterious things that a Japanese groom 
considers indispensable. Horses are here 
put into their stalls wrong end first, so I 
never go into the stable without thinking 
of the nursery rhyme: 


See, see, what do I see? 
A horse's head where his tail ought to be. 


Mother Goose must have been to Japan 
to write that. 


LEARNING THE ALPHABET, 


I took my first Japanese lesson last night. 
My teacher is very gentlemanly and pleas- 
ant, and I am sure we shall get on weil to- 
gether. To-day, in my leisure moments, 
1 have been trying to learn the Japanese 
Kana [alphabet], and I have mastered 
five letters—the five vowels, aeiou. I 
feel quite proud of my accomplishment, 
and mean to learn five a day now, till 1 get 
them all learned. There are forty five of 
this kind, and forty-five more each of five 
other kinds of letters, so I have my work 
cut out for me for some timealead, if I mean 
to learn them all. The prospect is dis- 
couraging, but I believe it is merely a 
matter of time, and I have plenty of that 
at present. 


PRINCESSES AND THE LITTLE PRINCE. 


U. and Ihave our girls here on Satur- 
day night, toa sort of English entertain- 
ment. It is one of the few festivities that 
the poor girls are allowed to go to, as 
their rank is too high to allow of their en- 
joying themselves like common folks. U. 
says that these high up peeresses are not 
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allowed to enter the house of the samuraj 
class; but, because we are their teachers, 
they can come here, although they could 
not go anywhere else. Teachers are held 
in great respect, and the profession is g 
most honorable one out here, so that, al. 
though you may be teaching the future 
Mikado, for the time being you are his 
superior. 

And you may be interested to know 
that the crown prince attends the ‘‘ Noble 
Boy’s School,’’ and takes his rank among 
the other boys by his recitations and ex. 
aminations, just like folks. They say he 
is quite a promising boy, and every one 
hopes that he can be trained into an able 
man. He is much beloved by the peo. 
ple, U. says. Japan is ruled now, some 
say, not by the Mikado, but by his cabi. 
net, which is made up almost wholly of 
men from his southern provinces. But, 
however this country is governed, it seems 
to me very well governed, and a more 
quiet, peaceable, happy_and law-abiding 
nation could not be, I should think, 


A HORSEBACK RIDE THROUGH TOKYO. 


I have had my first horseback ride, and 
enjoyed it much. It is very funny to 
have a man run ahead of you all the way 
and clear the people out of your road. It 
makes one feel very grand indeed. It 
seems to be absolutely necessary in Tokyo, 
for there are no sidewalks, and the streets 
are full of people, and especially of very 
small children, and these little tots are 
quite frequently burdened with smaller 
ones, tied on to their back, so that they 
cannot get out of the way with very great 
speed, and if the man did not run ahead 
to announce my coming, I could never go 
off a walk. On horseback, one is much 
impressed with the small size of every- 
thing in Japan. Although the horse I 
rode to-day was a small one, I found that 
I could almost keep my head on a level 
with the house-tops, and if I had ridden 
up to a shop to make a purchase, I think 
that my head would have come a good 
way above the eaves. 

My afternoons have been chiefly em- 
ployed lately getting a horse, and I have 
now in the stable a strong, but not too 
beautiful black beast, who will, I think, 
answer my purpose nicely. His name }s 
Dawn, though he is black as midnight, 
and he has been a racer, and is said still 
torun very well, though the only time that 
I rode him, he did not condescend to 
show off his paces much, but proceeded at 
the gravest and soberest trots. He may 
look better when his hait* has been per- 
mitted to grow alittle ; for the present, his 
mane is ‘* powerful lackin’,’’ having been 
clipped close to his neck in the prevailing 
Yokohama style, which I do not think at 
all becoming. 

MISSIONARIES OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 

I have decided to take a Sunday School 
class in one of the Japanese Congrega- 
tional Churches, if the pastor, Mr. Kozaki, 
can get one together that would like to be 
taught in English. Mr. Kozaki is 4 very 
nice man and a very good specimen of the 
work turned out by the Kioto Doshisha 
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school. He is, I believe, the most influ- 
ential Japanese Christian in Tokyo, and 
has a large church which he has himself 
built upand by which ke is reaching more 
the influential and educated Japanese. He 
speaks English fluently and intelligibly, 
and reads even more easily, and seems to 
keep right up with the best religious 
thought of the day. So far as I am able 
to judge, the American Board’s mission- 
aries here have done and are doing a most 
magnificent work, The Congregational 
form of government seems to suit the 
Japanese minds, and the earnestness and 
broad scholarship of the missionaries every- 
where win the respect of the quick-witted 
Japanese. There has never been a mis- 
sionary of the American Board stationed 
in Tokyo, but these two churches have 
grown up here of their own accord, and 
are to day more flourishing than those that 
have been built up and superintended by 
foreign missionaries stationed in Tokyo. 





IN PALESTINE. 


We visited the ‘* Well of Bethlehem 
which is by the gate,” from which David 
so longed for a drink, and from that point 
we have the finest view of the fields of 
Boaz, and the ‘‘ Plains” where the shep- 
herds watched their flocks on that event- 
ful night. 
Nativity, and were shown the place where 
our Saviour was said to have been born— 
the manger, etc., but there is so much 
superstitiun abounding, and so much 
gross ignorance, we confess we could not 
enjoy our visit as we would have liked. 
The place is in the hands chiefly of the 
Greeks (Christians //). The action of 
these so called Christians is one of the 
greatest drawbacks to the bringing in of 
the Mohammedans of any thing we dis- 
cover. Many of the Mohammedans are 
sensible, understanding men, and see 
tharly the deception practiced by the 
Greek Church on her votaries, in the 
kindling of the so-called ‘‘ Holy Fire,” 
and other rites and ceremonies similar. 


Through the kindness of our American 
Consul, Mr. Gilman (who, by the way, 
isan earnest Christian man, and desirous 
of htlping the missions all he can), we 
were provided with a place to witness 
this impious imposture, yearly practiced. 
From our balcony in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre we looked down on a 
troubled sea of faces, as the thousands of 
human beings crowded into the least pos- 
sible compass, swayed to and fro under 
the influence of many passions, and, in 
the wildest confusion, waited for the fire 
tocome down from Heaven. The Pasha 
of Jerusalem, in speaking of this mourn- 
ful scene, enacted in the name of Chris- 
tianity, said: ‘* Yes, I have to provide 
four hundred Mohammedan soldiers to 
keep you Christians from killing each 
other during this frantic excitement.’’— 


T. B. Hussey, in American Advocate of 
Peace, 


We visited the Church of the. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 





THE GIRARD ESTATE in Philadelphia 
will not lease any property to be used for 
bar-room purposes. This is a wise con- 
clusion, and, taken in conjunction with 
the increased provision for industrial edu- 
cation at the College, as shown by sup- 
plying additional and improved work- 
shops and appliances for the orphans, in- 
dicates that the trustees are endeavoring 
to keep abreast of enlightened public 
opinion. 

The secretary of the Jayne estate said re- 
cently, that he leases no properties for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors. He has unity 
with that annual query of the Friends as 
to whether they are not only personally 
clear of the use of intoxicants as a bever- 
age, but also as to whether they ‘‘ hand 
them out to others for that purpose.” 

Printed leases containing the following 
clause, which is the form regularly used 
by an agent having charge of many city 
properties, are now becoming common: 
‘¢ That the sale, or exposure to sale, or 
storage of intoxicating liquors upon the 
premises, or the use of said premises for 
any other purpose than above specified, 
shall invalidate this lease without prejudice 
to the rights of the lessor under this lease 
for collection of rent or for damages.” 

In the matter of a recent exciting con- 
test over the application for a license to 
sell intoxicating liquors at a hotel in Con- 
cordville, Delaware County, fifty-seven 
citizens of the township signed the cer- 
tificate petitioning for the granting of the 
license, and a still larger number from 
neighboring localities whose bus'ness re- 
quired them to travel that way, joined in 
the recommendation. On the other hand, 
one hundred and twenty-seven of the 
borough voters remonstrated against it, 
their wishes being reinforced by the signa- 
tures of one hundred and sixty-three adult 
female citizens. The Judge, in giving 
his opinion, said: ‘If the local op ion 
law was still in furce, the people of Con- 
cordville could protect themselves ; but it 
has been repealed, and the /aw, not the 
judge, grants licenses wherever there is a 
public necessity for a house to entertain 
strangers,’’ etc. The Judge took the 
view that he had discretionary power only 
in so far as the character ot the applicant 
and the sufficiency of his house were con- 
cerned. [The license was granted ] 

The applications of two parties for hotel 
and saloon licenses at Bryn Mawr, last 
summer, resulted differently, Judge Boyer 
ruling that in the absence of any appar- 
ent necessity for the places petitioned for, 
he must, as directed by Act of Assembly, 
have a due regard to the number and 
character of the petitioners for and against 
sich applications. The almost unanimous 
sentiment of the men who have made 
Bryn Mawr what it is, and of the com- 
munity they have gathered around them, 
is opposed to the granting of new li- 
censes for the retail of intoxicating drinks 
in their immediate vicinity, and their 
wives and daughters have united to invoke 
the protection of the court from the in- 
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crease in their midst of what they regard 
as an evil, threatening to the peace, safety 
and comfort of their homes. 


THE following extract from the Pacific 
Meaical Journal is indorsed by the officers 
of the Home Life Insurance Company 
(New York), and made use of by them 
in the form of a circular: 


‘*The fashion of the present day, in 
the United States, sets strongly toward 
the substitution of beer for other stimu- 
lating liquors. An idea appears to be 
gaining zround that it is not only nutri- 
tious but conducive to health, and furth- 
er, that there does not attach to it that 
danger of creating intemperate habits 
which attends the use of other drinks. 
The subject is one of great magnitude, 
and deserves the attention of medical 
men as well as that of the moralist. 

‘*Many years ago, and long before 
the moral sense of society was awakened 
to the enormous evils of intemperance, 
Sir Astley Cooper, an undisputed author- 
ity in his day, denounced habitual beer- 
drinking as noxious to health. Referring 
to his experience in Guy’s Hospital, he 
declared that the beer-drinkers from the 
London breweries, though presenting the 
appearance of most rugged health, were 
the most incapable of all classes to resist 
disease—that trifling injuries among them 
were liable to lead to the most serious 
consequences, and that so prone were 
they to succumb to disease, that they would 
sometimes die from gangrene in wounds 
as trifling as the scratch of a pin. 

‘‘We apprehend that no great change 
either in beer or men has taken place 
since the days of the great surgeon. 

‘Tt may also be said of beer-drinking, 
that there is less limitation to it than to 
the habitual use of other drinks. It does 
not produce speedy intoxication. When 
the drinker becomes accustomed to it, it 
will scarcely produce active intoxication 
in any quantity. It makes him heavy, 
sleepy aud stupid. Even in moderate 
quantities its tendency is to dulness and 
sluggishness of body and mind. Beer- 
drinkers are constant drinkers. Their 
capacity becomes unlimited. The swil- 
ling of the drink becomes a regular busi- 
ness. It has no arrest or suspension, like 
whiskey-drinking, to admit of recupera- 
tion. The old definition of a regular 
beer-drinker was true: ‘Every morning 
an empty barrel, every night a barrel of 
beer.’ 

‘Of all intoxicating drinks it is the 
most animalizing. It dulls the intellect- 
ual and moral, and feeds the sensual and 
beastly nature. Beyond all other drinks 
it qualifies for deliberate and unprovoked 
crime. In this respect it is much worse 
than distilled liquors. 

‘*A whiskey-drinker will commit mur- 
der only under the direct excitement of 
liquor—a beer-drinker is capable of doing 
it in cold blood. Long observation has 
assured us that a large proportion of mur- 
ders deliberately planned and executed 
without passion or malice, with no other 
motive than the acquisition of property 
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or money, often of trifling value, are per- 
petrated by beer-drinkers. 

‘- We believe, further, that the heredi- 
tary evils of beer-drinking exceed those 
proceeding from ardent spirits: first, be- 
cause the habit is constant and without 
paroxysmal interruptions, which admit of 
some recuperation; secondly, because 
beer-drinking is practiced by both sexes 
more generally than the spirit-drinking ; 
and thirdly; because the animalizing 
tendency of the habit is more uniformly 
developed, thus authorizing the presum- 
tion that the vicious results are more gen- 
erally transmitted. 

*« Tt will be inferred from these remarks 
that we take no comfort from the substi- 
tution of malt drinks for spirituous liquors. 
On the contrary, it is cause of apprehension 
and alarm, that just as public opinion, 
professional and unprofessional, is uni- 
ting all over the world in the condemna- 
tion of the common use of ardent spirits, 
the portals of danger and death are open- 
ing wide in another direction.’’ 


A FPAMOUS FIRST EDITION. 

























































A fine copy of the famous first edition 
of Elivt’s Indian Bible has been in the 
possession of Brown University for more 
than one hundred years, and from an in- 
vestigation that has been concluded it is 
decided that Roger Williams was the 
owner of this remarkable book. But how 
the publication came into the possession 
of the college library cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

The work is extremely rare and readily 
brings $1,000 and upward when offered 
for sale. Collectors of rare Americana 
prize it as a monument of early American 
typography and as the first version of the 
Bible printed in the New World. The 
book is dedicated to ‘“The Highand Mighty 
Prince, King Charles the Second.’’ Only 
twenty copies having this dedication were 
sent to England for presentation to the 
universities and to prominent men. 

A careful examination of the work 
shows clearly that its original owner un- 
derstood the Indian language. 
special interest are marked in both Testa- 
ments, and there are frequent marginal 
notes in English, in short-hand and in In- 
dian. At the end are four pages, mostly 
of shorthand, although some English and 
some Indian is used. This handwriting 
is now believed, for various reasons, to be 
that of Roger Williams. It is known that 
he was a proficient in shorthand, having 
attracted the notice of the great lawyer, 
Coke, when a lad, by his skill in reporting 
sermons and speeches. He was the only 
man of his time, with the exception of 
Eliot, who could read and speak fluently 
the Indian tongue. 

The discovery has greatly enhanced the 
value of the Bible in the eyes of Rhode 
Islanders. During the war of the revolu- 
tion the book was one of the 500 in the 
library which were removed to Wrentham, 
Mass., for safety, in the care of the Rev. 
William Williams, a member of the first 
graduating class.— Exchange. 
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EFFECTS OF GAMBLING. 

The next best place to a prison in which 
to see the English physiognomy at its 
coarsest ard worst, is the platform of a 
London railway station on the day of a 
suburban race meeting when the special 
trains are just starting. There may be 
seen a pushing, chafing crowd of betting 
men, or bookmakers, and their dupes, 
with rascality stamped on their features in 
a way that cannot be matched in any 
other spontaneous assemblage of their 
countrymen. In almost every face may 
be discerned cruelty and greed, in many 
may be recognized a hideous mixture of 
imbecility with low cunning, and in a 
few may be caught glimpses of infra-hu- 
man or mere animal rapacity. There 
may be seen faces that are congenitally 
and radically bad, and with them others 
that bear the faded traces of better things, 
a'most blurred out, perhaps by the blotches 
of dissipation, and the hard lines carved 
by this soul-destroying vice. The rapid- 
ity with which gambling deteriorates the 
moral nature and destroys self-respect is a 
strong reason for not tolerating the slight- 
est dalliance with it. In that fascinating 
book published lately, Zhe Life of Bul- 
wer, Lord Lytton, in which a gifted son 
tells the story of a gifted father’s earlier 
days, there is an instructive illustration of 
the quick corrosion that gambling causes 
in the heart and mind, and also of the 
reaction set up in a strong nature by the 
timely discovery of its pernicious effects. 
Bulwer Lytton, when in Paris as a youth, 
had ‘gone to one of the gaming houses 
that were in fashion at the time, and had 
played far more heavily than he could af- 
ford, and won largely. The day was 
dawning when he reached his rooms. 
His writing table stood on a console in 
front of the mirror, and, pausing over it 
to lock up his winnings, he was startled 
and shocked by the reflection of his own 
face in the glass behind it. The expres- 
sion of his countenance was not merely 
haggard, it was sinister. He had risked 
far more than he could afford to lose, his 
luck had been extraordinary; his gains 


the night had left their lingering traces on 
his face, and as he caught sight of his own 
features,still working and gleaming with a 
vicious excitement, he, for the first time, 
despised himself. It was then he formed 
a resolution that, be the circumstances of 
his future life what they might, no in- 
ducement, whether of need or greed, 
should tempt him to become a gambler. 
He kept his resolution. To few, however, 
is given the strength of mind like that of 
Bulwer Lyttcn to form and keep so good 
a resolution, and to turn peremptorily 
from a seductive temptation; and the 
records of our Police Courts afford la- 
mentable proof that betting is the high 
road to crime and humiliation of city 
clerks who go wrong. Ninety per cent. 
are ruined through having engaged in 
betting; and there are few sadder stories 
than that often told at the Mansion House, 
or Guildhall, of the promising youth, sent 


were great, but the ignoble emotions of 
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up from his country home to push his 
fortunes in the great metropolis, who has 
been drawn into betting, and has drifted 
on through excitement, anxiety, and des- 
peration, until he has embezzled his mas- 
ter’s money.——Francis Galton. 

























AMERICAN PLANTS IN EUROPE. 


Victor Hehn, in his work on ‘The 
Wanderings of Plants and Animals,’’ re. 
marks respecting American plants which 
are cultivated in Europe: ‘ Every walk 
we take through Eurcpean parks and 
gardens, every drive on the roads and 
railways leads us past some American 
plant: the Virginia Creeper from North 
America, covers columns and walle with 
its crimsoned autumn leaves; beside it 
climbs the bright yellow blossom of the 
Nasturtium ; the pyramidal poplar (Pop- 
ulus dilatata), stretches like a green col- 
onnade in single or double file along our 
highways (a native of the Mississippi, 
but brought to us by the way of Italy, 
and therefore miscalled Lombardy Pop. 
lar); the American Plane-tree, or Button 
wood (Platanus occidentalis), throws a 
thick, broad shade; hedges of North Am. 
erican Acacias (Locust), the odinie 
pseudacacia, surround the public gardens, 
in which the spectator finds the White 
Pine, the Catalpa, the Tulip Poplar, the 
magnificent Magnolia grandiflora, now 
universally propagated south of the Alps, 
and many others. 

In return for wheat, cattle and horses— 
Eastern gifts of incalculable worth—have 
becn received the Turkey-cock, maize, 
potato, and the Opuntian Cactus (prickly 
pear) or Indian Fig. The Indian fig is 
almost as important to the waste lands and 
rocks of the Mediterranean as the Potato 
is to the heaths of the North. On all the 
coasts of the South, from the Atlas Moun- 
tains to the Sierra Morena, past Etna to 
the Taurus and Sinai, this bluish green, 
prickly plant of South America, produc- 
ing in its strange vegetation one fleshly 
leaf at the end of another, has covered 
the driest and barrenest cliffs and 
shelves of rock, and restored them to cul- 
tivation by humus soil. This cactus is 
planted in the lava fields of Etna, in 
the neighborhood of Naples to make them 
more quickly susceptible of cultivation; 
hedges of the spine-covered plants protect 
the fields and orchards; the leaves nourish 
cattle and goats, and the juicy fruit forms 
the nourishment and refreshment of the 
population during the late autumn and 
winter months.”’ 
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Wuat are these which are arrayed ip 
white robes? and whence came they ?— 
These are they which came out of great 
tribulation, and have washed their robes, 
and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. Therefore are they. before the 
throne of God, and serve Him day and 
night in His temple: and He that sitteth 
on the throne shall dwell among them. 
Rev. vii. 13, 14, 15. 
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brown branches all winter, and it is not 
so rare a thing to find the long petals 
twisted about each other, still retaining 
their color, but dry and papery, when in 
your woodland walk, on some May day 
that has walked backward into April, you 
gather the first unfolding blossoms of the 
Dirca.—Vick's Magazine. 





Correspondence. 


I LACK six days of being 73 years old, 
have been an active member for 50 years, 
and half of that time a recorded minister ; 
am pretty well acquainted with the meet- 
ings and ministers of Indiana and West- 
ern Yearly Meetings. Iam clear in my own 
mind and experience that the present way 
of holding our meetings has not been the 
result of careful or prayerful deliberation, 
but more of a fanatic spirit. The tend- 
ency has had a deleterious effect on our 
meetings. 





EDITOR FRIENDS’ REVIEW :—My obser- 
vation has been considerable in two Quar- 
terly Meetings. Most of the meetings in 
those Quarterly Meetings have what are 
called pastors, some all, others part of the 
time. There is but little silence ia those 
meetings, not so much as some would 
like; the pastor proposing song or other 
vocal service, sometimes others pray, sing 
or speak, without any suggestion from the 
minister ; generally some Scripture read, 
and then a discourse or sermon follows ; 
after which a short time is given for testi- 
mony or other short exercises. Ocher 
ministers who may be present may have 
some time, or they may not. 

My humble opinion is that all this 
came about more from what was con- 
sidered a success in gaining converts and 
holding them than as a result of careful 
and prayerful deliberation; no doubt 
through the influence of leading ministers. 
The second question I answer negatively. 
There is not manifest that godly walk and 
conversation that should be with many ; it 
is manifest that the kingdom of God 
stands not in word, butin power. With- 
out that power all modes and systems fail, 
even silence. 





I wap a birthright in the Society, and 
was early favored with the visitations of 
divine love and mercy and brought to feel 
the necessity of a change of heart and an 
experimental knowledge of the truth as it 
isin Jesus. As my exercise continued, the 
completeness and beauty of the gospel of 
Christ were clearly opened to my under- 
standing, and that the principles of Friends 
embrace the whole gospel are adapted 
to every condition in life. Ere long I felt 
called to the ministry, and the gift was 
acknowledged by the Society when I was 
23 years of age. In my younger life often 
felt it my duty to leave all (I had small 
means, limited education, and frail con- 
stitution) and go forth in my blessed Mas- 
ter’s service, trusting in and leaning upon 
Him who had promised to “supply all 
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my needs,’’ looking to Him for direction 
and instruction; and can truly say He 
never failed me, though He often led me 
in ways I knew not, and was often mouth 
and wisdom, tongue and utterance, to my 
humbling admiration. 

I have traveled many thousands of miles 
in the dear Lord’s service, looking to Him 
as a rich rewarder, bountiful paymaster. I 
often had to mourn over the low state of 
society, felt that we needed to be aroused, 
feeling that too many were in a careless, 
indifferent way of living, &c. In ’74 my 
husband and self visited Friends in the 
Western Yearly Meeting; we thought we 
saw in many places a zeal not tempered 
with divine knowledge, while we desired 
to stir up and encourage the good in all, 
always open to conviction, ready to re- 
ceive any truth that is truth. I think our 
meetings were more eminently blessed 
when we had more humble reverent waiting 
upon the great Head of tnaechnrch. Ido 
not think the change has been the result 
of careful and prayerful deliberation, but 
in some places at least, it has come about 
under the influence of leading ministers. 
It is my firm conviction that the changes 
have not increased the spiritual life of our 
meetings, certainly there is not so much 
weightiness of spirit in our meetings now 
as twenty years ago. ¥. 





HAVING BEEN a life-long member of the 
Society of Friends, and interested in the 
various departments of the Society, I feel 
called to respond to the inquiry made in 
the issue of Ninth mo. 12th of the present 
volume. 

As far as my experience and observa- 
tion extend, the practice of holding meet- 
ings for worship without a period of si- 
lence, the time being filled with hymns, 
prayers, Bible-reading, &c., are retro- 
grading, and the tendency of that course 
is to weaken and finally cease to acknowl- 
edge the leading and guiding of the 
Spirit when assembled for the purpose of 
worshiping our Father in heaven, and in 
the exercise of those gifts which an all- 
wise Creator has bestowed upon us. This 
I believe has come without deliberation, 
under the influence of leading ministers, 
and a desire to be like other denomina- 
tions in the manner of worship ; and it is 
my conviction that there is less spiritual 
life and corresponding effect upon our 
members by the extreme change than 
would have been had there beer a real 
earnestness and lively zeal for the cause of 
Christ, our holy Redeemer, the Sanctifier 
of His people. B. 





A PROPER consideration of the infinite 
holiness of God will humble us to the dust. 
When Isaiah saw the glory of the Lord, 
and heard the seraphim cry, Holy, holy, 
holy, he cried out of his own and the peo- 
ple’s unholiness, ‘* Woe is me, for I am un- 
done, for I am a man of unclean lips, and 
I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean 
lips; for mine eyes have seen the King, 
the Lord of Hosts.” Isaiah vi. 5. 
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They have a munificent way in England 
of giving ‘‘testimomals’? to men who 
have been largely useful in some noble and 
good cause. Sometimes, indeed, oftenest, 
it takes the form of a handsome gift of 
money. The gentleman named above was 
the worthy recipient of such a testimonial, 
£,4000 ($20,000), from friends in private 
and public life,chiefly members of the Peace 
Society. It was most richly deserved. Origi. 
nally a Welsh Congregational minister, set- 
tled for a time in London, Mr. Richard had 
then been for more than thirty years past 
a ‘*Liberal’’ statesman, and M. P. for 
Merthyr, Wales. His labors for the cause 
of Peace, and, in later years, more par. 
ticularly for the special principles of inter. 
national arbitration, have been unremit. 
ting, fervent and wise. Few men could 
have maintained a cause at first unpopular 
in public life with tact, eloquence and de- 
voted energy so uniform and progressive, 
and so uniformly genial and winning. 
We have heard him in England and on the 
Continent, alike among accomplished pub. 
licists and among eminent Christian gen- 
tlemen, and never without great admira- 
tion of his power, skill and spirit as an 
advocate of the highest and best princi- 
ples. At Cologne in 1881, his paper read 
to the ‘* Association for the Reform and 
Codification of the Law of Nations,’’ of 
which he had been from the first a leading 
and most influential member, was one of 
marked interest and persuaisveness.—Ad- 
vocate of Peace. 





THE (London) Christian says: The 
address on ‘* Democracy ” at Birmingham 
by Mr. Russeli Loweil, the United States 
Minister to Great Britain, contained many 
good points. It, nevertheless, reveals the 
weakness and oft self-contradiction of 
human philosophy, even at its best. Mr. 
Lowell is reported to have said: 

‘*For the individual man there is no 
radical cure for the evils to which human 
nature is heir outside of human nature it- 
self. The rule will always hold good that 
you must ‘ Be your own palace, or the 
world’s your gaol.’’ 

And yet he added further on: 

‘¢ Our healing is not in the storm of the 
whirlwind ; it is not in monarchies, or 
aristocracies, or democracies, but will be 
revealed by the ‘still, small voice’ which 
speaks to the conscience and the heart, 
prompting us toa wider and wiser hu- 
manity.”’ 

Probably the lecturer would say that 
‘still, small voice’? is not ‘¢ outside of 
human nature itself.” But if so, we know 
how the inspired Word gives it as the 
voice of God, and are sure that, whether 
for the ills of society at large, or of the 
individual man, the only remedy is for its 
Divine accents to reach the inner ear of 
the soul. 





IT 1s often troublesome and deep digg- 
ing for pure water, but when once you 
come to the spring, it rises up and meets. 
you. —Dillwyn's “Reflections.” 
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IN HOPE OF SPRING. 





Above his restdeft Autumn softly weaves 
A coverlet to wrap the new grave in, 
And broiders it with gold and scarlet leaves, 
While spring’s sweet mysteries of bloom 
begin , 
Beneath the mold o’er which the sore heart 
grieves ; . 
For hopes that perished, like a flower in 
frost— 
Asymbol that each passing season leaves, 
To say, That is not dead which seemeth 
lost. 


Cold, silent lips, which our warm lips have 
kissed, 
Dear hands, whose touch can never be 
forgot, 
Friendships that vanish like a summer mist, 
We have you, and, behold, we have you 
not. 
A lonesome shadow falls across the floor 
From each low grave they heap beneath 
the sod 
Where sleep the ones we miss; but evermore 
We have them safe in Paradise, with GoD, 


To me, it often seems that death must be 
Like going on a journey, very far, 
Across the mountain and the solemn sea, 
To dwell in a new land where strangers 
are. 
But if a friend is there we loved of old, 
Our eager thoughts fly faster than our feet, 
And when in ours their loving hands we hold, 
The stranger-land seems full of welcome 
sweet, 


How fair his grave will be when spring comes 
back, 
And from the mold, that hides his face 
away, 
The Violets grow, and every robin’s track 
Is covered by the creeping things of May. 
How fair his face will be when dreams come 
true, 
And we stand face to face with him, and 
see 
The rapture of a joy we never knew 
Break in the eyes we miss so constantly, 


Sleep well, warm heart, so brief a time on 
earth, 
Beneath the dead leaves and the autumn 
rain; 
That which men count as death, in heaven 
is birth ; 
Flowers die, we say, but bloom in spring 
again, 
The Violet, above you, in the mold, 
Awaits the resurrection of the year, 
And when its leaves, in April days, unfold, 
We'll say, “ He lives with Gop, who once 
was with us here,’’ E, E, REXFORD, 
—Vick's Magazine, 





From the Christian. 


ALPINE FANCIES. 





THE EDELWEISS, 





Far up on high, above the smiling valley, 
Travelers must toil to win this Alpine 
flower ; 
lodged on the rocks, like a white star it 
opens, 
Though never fed by rivulet or shower. 


Near the cold snow, above the yawning 
chasm, 
With nought but scanty moss and grass 
around, 
There, where the surest foot alone may ven-- 
ture, 
There, only there, the Edelweiss is found. 








THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


White starry flower, safe in its rocky shelter 
Above all sounds of human toil and strife ; 
Is it mere wayward fancy to compare it 
To the white beauty of a stainless life ? 


Few, few behold them, fewer still obtain 
them ; 
They are not flowers that bloom in every 
sod, 
Only upon the mountain top they open, 
* Where souls grow white while communing 
with God. 


Only above life's many Babel voices, 
Far from the clamor of earth’s wrangling 
mart, 
Where God's own heaven and silver stars in 
silence 
Impress their sacred likeness on the heart. 


A. M. CHARLESWORTH, 
— The Engadine. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BrIT- 
AIN.—A terrible disaster occurred in Glasgow 
on the Ist inst. The gable wall of a building 
that was being erected beside a carpet factory 
on William street was blown down. An im- 
mense mass of débris fell on the weaving de- 
partment of the factory, crushing it in and 
burying fifty girls employed in these rooms. 

Telegrams have been received stating that 
cholera is ravaging Persia, from the Caspian 
Sea to Bagdad. Cases were also reported 
as occurring in Southern Russia. 

In view of the treaty of commerce which 
has been signed between the United States 
and the Government of Hawaii, the British 
Foreign Office, it is stated, has set on foot a 
movement looking to the achievement of a 
treaty between Great Britain and Hawaii. 
The English Consuls have been instructed to 
oppose the American company’s efforts to 
obtain exclusive concessions of land and 
cables, and to exert themselves to preserve 
and push the interestsof England on all oc- 
casions and in all ways, 

The organizer of the expedition to relieve 
Emin Pasha has received a despatch, saying 
that letters had been received from Stanley, 
dated Victoria Nyanza, Eighth month 2gth. 
With him were Emin Casati Larcao, a Greek 
merchant; Osman Effendi Hasson, a Tunis- 
ian apothecary; Stairs, Nelson, Jephson, 
Parke and Donney, Eight hundred people 
accompany him toward Mpwapwee; all were 
well. Hereported Wadelai in the hands of 
the Mahdists. 

The most important political news of the 
week iscontributed by the London Standard, 
the recognized ‘lory organ and the mouth- 
piece of the Government. The London cor- 
respondent of the New York 7ribune says, 
in his special despatches of the 2d inst., with 
reference to the S/andara’s statement : 

“It is the dual ownership of land in Ire- 
land which gives rise to so much of recent 
trouble. The legislature created it, and the 
legislature is to be asked to terminate it. The 
Cabinet will, without delay, says the Tory 
organ, attempt the problem of releasing both 
from a connection hateful to them and mis- 
chievous to the State. . . The question 
is, how to make the tenant the undivided 
master of his lrolding, while affording reason- 
able compensation to the present nominal 
owner, without imposing on the English tax- 
payer an unreasonable and dangerous ha- 
bility.” 

A conference of Liberal Unionists and Con- 
servatives was held at Birmingham recently 
to discuss the Conservatives’ claims to ad- 
ditional Parliamentary representation from 
that borough. The meeting adjourned with- 
out reaching an agreement. The Conserva- 
tives want John Albert Bright, the present 
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representative in Parliament of the Central 
Division of Birmingham, to retire in favor of 
Lord Randolph Churchill. 

GERMANY.—A bill has been introduced im 
the Bundesrath empowering Prince Bismarck 
to grant a concession toGerman contractors 
for a monthly steamship service to East Af- 
rica, The bill provides that the subsidy to 
the line shall be go0,000 marks annually, 
but that the maximum period for the pay- 
ment of the subsidy shall not exceed ten 
years. It further provides that Prince Bis- 
marck shall select the ports at which the 
steamers shall call. 

BELGIU.M—Five thousand miners in the 
collieries at Borinage have gone out on strike. 
The strike has caused much excitement in 
the district. 

ITALY.—The overflow of the Po and other 
rivers has caused the loss of several lives and 
the destruction of much property. Many 
bridges and a large number of houses have 
been swept away by the floods. Mantua is 
flooded, and it is stated that five persons 
have been drowned there. 

Communication with Robbi, Genoa and 
Piacenza is stopped. Travel on the Parma 
and Spezzia Railroad is interrupted by a land 
slide. The floods are increasing in Tuscany. 


SyDNEY, N.S. W.—The members of the 
Parnellite party who have been travelling 
through Australia have finished their tour, 
They have already collected $100,000 to ad- 
vance the Irish cause, and will now go to 
New Zealand. 

JAPAN.—Prince Sanjio has been appointed 
Prime Minister to Japan, 

DomEsTIC.—The Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs has elaborated a system ot education 
designed to reach all Indian youth of school 
age now under control of the Indian Bureau. 
It is practically the American School system 
adapted to the special requirements of the 
Indians. It contemplates day-schools, pri- 
mary or home schools, grammar and high. 
schools, so related that promotions can be 
made from grade to grade, and from schools 
of a low order to those of a higher. It is to 
be non-partisan, and non-sectarian,and teach- 
ers are to be employed and dismissed solely 
on the basis of efficiency or inefficiency. 

A passenger train and freight train on the 
Norfolk and Western Railroad collided on 
the evening of the 29th ult. near Liberty Sta- 
tion, Va, Two train men were kiled and 
two injured, Both engines and five cars were 
wrecked, 

The extent of the distress among the farm- 
ers in Ramsey, Nelson and Walsh counties, 
North Dakota, and Miner Lake, Sanborn 
and Beadle counties, South Dakota, is simply 
appalling. Over 20,000 people are reduced 
to the last stage of destitution, lacking even 
the commonest necessaries of life. Food and 
suitable clothing are almost unattainable, 
These people are many of them pioneers 
from the more thickly settled districts of this 
and other States, 

A heavy snow storm is reported from Den- 
ver, Colorado, which up to the 2d inst. show- 
ed no sign of abatement. Telegraphic com- 
munication was suspended and travel cut off. 

A telegram from Ottawa, Ontario, says 
that it is stated that representations have 
been made by the Imperial authorities to the 
Government here to modify the Canadian- 
Chinese act, in view of the possibility of its 
creating complications which might lead to 
the injury of British trade with China, Brit- 
ish Columbia is urging a reduction of the tax 
on Chinamen, 

The public debt statement issued the 1st 
inst. shows that the reduction in the month 
of October amounted to $9,104,853.72. The 


total cash in the Treasury is $625,067,725. 
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Earthquake shocks were felt at Cairo and 
Jacksonville, Ill., on the morning of the 2d 
instant. Houses were shaken and windows 
rattled, but no damage wasdone. At Cairo 
the vibration was accompanied by a low re- 
port. 

Our Consul at Buenos Ayres has sent to 
the State Department a copy of a decree just 
issued by the. Government of the Argentine 
Republic for the sale of 24,000 square leagues 
of public lands, at the upset price of $2 per 
hectare, about 2} acres. The proceeds of the 
sale are to be devoted to the conversion of 
the excessive issue of paper currency, Some 
of the lands are said to be quite undesirable, 
especially those in Terra del Fuego. 

Consul General Baiz, of Guatemala, at 
New York, on the 2d inst., received another 
telegram from the Guatemalian Minister -of 
Foreign Affairs, as follows: “The rumors 
which circulate in the press of your city, as 
to revolution in Guatemala and the other 
Central American States, are entirely false 
and of malicious origin, and should be con- 
tradicted. Complete peace reigns here and 
in all the other States. The relations be- 
tween the several Governments are of the 
most cordial nature.” The Guatemalian 
Minister at Washington, on the Ist inst., re- 
ceived the following telegram from the Presi- 
dent of Guatemala: “ To Dr. Cruz; There 
is no trouble at all here. Everything is quiet. 
Relations among Central American Govern- 
ments are the most friendly. Rumors of 
revolution are only spread by the enemies of 
Guatemala, who are never satisfied, evén 
with the present notorious progress of the 
Republic. Please publish an emphatic de- 
nial of such malignant rumors, 


BARRILLOS.” 








Marriage. 


COX—HOSKINS.—-At Pleasant Plain, 
Iowa, on the 17th of Tenth mo., 1889, Seth 
Cox, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, to Ruth Hoskins, of 
Pleasant Plain, lowa. 

Christian Worker please copy. 

Died. 

PUCKETT.—Mary Puckett, a minister of 
Sterling Monthly Meeting, Kansas, Ninth 
mo. 27th, 1889, aged 75 years and 7 months, 

She was born and raised in Clinton county, 
Ohio, and was the daughter of Jos. and Sarah 
Moon, She was married in 1837 to Daniel 
Puckett, now a minister, with whom she lived 
as an affectionate, devoted wife, to the time 
of her death, more than half a century. Four 
generations of her posterity were present at 
her funeral, Ira S. Bundy preached her fu- 
neral sermon from the words, “ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God,” 
She was an intense sufferer for two years, yet 
at all times she expressed perfect resigna- 
tion, her concern being for her friends and 
relatives. Near the close, she beckoned her 
aged husband to her side, sending a message 


of love to her friends. Her end was peace, 
dying with these words on her lips, 
Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are ; 
While on His breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 


ALDRICH.—In North Smithfield, R. L, 
Tenth mo, 13th, in the 74th year of her age, 
Elizabeth S, Aldrich ; a life-long and valued 
member of Smithfield Monthly Meeting. 

BINFORD.—At Carthage, Ind., Tenth 
mo, 16th, 1889, Joseph Binford, in the 73d 











year ot his age; a highly esteemed member 
and elder of Carthage Monthly Meeting. 

His death was sudden, almost instantane- 
ous, from disease of the heart, yet his many 
friends are confident that the summons found 
him in readiness for the change. For many 
years he had regularly attended meetings for 
both worship and discipline, and manifested 
a lively concern therien, and also in his 
daily life was an example of Christian hu- 
mility. 

WASSON —At Plainfield, Ind., Seyenth 
mo. 26th, 1889, Wm. Wasson ; a member of 
Kokomo Monthly Meeting, aged 70 years. 

He was the eldest child of Calvin and 
Mary Wasson. He was born in Wayne Co., 
Indiana, but his early life was spent in Ohio. 
He married Elizabeth Ellis, at New Martins- 
burg, Ohio, in 1840. They resided at that 
place until 1858, when they removed to 
Plainfield, Ind. In 1874 they removed from 
that place to Kokomo, Ind., which was their 
home the remainder of his life. He was 
cheerful and hopeful during his sickness, but 
realized fully the uncertainty of recovery in 
his case, and expressed himself ready for 
death, if such was the will of the Lord. He 
had been a birthright member of the Society 
of Friends, and was all his life closely at- 
tached to its principles, and had faithfully 
served the Church in every way he could. 
“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord,” 


Observe 


Make thecharacters, or let- 


LESSON I. 
KEY TO PLATE 1. 
Line 12 By die Guy eyed bide gibe guide abide. 
13 Beau dough ode bode Job goad obeyed doge. 
First—Copy Plate 1 ten times. Use a fine pointed pen, 
ters, all the same length, — rather short, not too long. 


14 Bay aid Abe jay gay jade guage babe. 


15 Day age Joe go obey ago abode Dido. 
L 7 (line 7) joined } extends below the line. The rule is 


black ink, and a good quality of ruled paper. 
Place them quite closely together, and do not get them 
crooked. Each stroke should rest precisely on the iine. In 


carefully the following points: 
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A SHORT-HAND COURSE. 





Friends’ Review has in contemplation ar. 
rangements for a course of Stenographic 
Study, to be conducted through its columns, 
We propose to commence shortly the publi. 
cation of @ series of lessons under the super. 
vision of ome of the leading teachers of the 
United States, The system is one of the best 
known. Eldon Moran, the author and editor 
of the cougse, offers a personal supervision 
to all subs@#ibers of the Review who desire 
to learn shért-hand thoroughly. It is pro. 
posed to form a class of 100, who may, upon 

ayment of two dollars each, be admitted to 
it and to all the benefits arising from the care. 
ful correction of their exercises by a compe. 
tent teacher. The first two lessons will be 
corrected for every one using the opportu. 
nity ; but as continued correction, instruction 
and criticism are necessary to the pro 
growth of the student, and as those who dili. 
gently devote themselves to it will at the end 
of the course be able to write short-hand cor. 
rectly and at a fair rate of speed, we hope 
for a response on the part of a number, es. 
pecially of the more youthful of our readers, 
who desire to become possessed of so valu. 
able an acquirement at a merely nominal 
cost, Those who wish to join the special class 
should notify us a¢ once. 


The letter J 


say 0, b, d, and L 2, d, d, d, etc. 
should be made sharp-pointed, and the two-short lines 


The letters, or marks, which express con- 
2 


that the first downward letter should rest on the line. B,d, 
and j are always struck downwards, and g to the right. 
Just as you write each letter speak its name aloud. Thus, 
composing it light, not heavy. (See L. 9). Tis always so writ- 
ten as to point straight down, The letter o should be very 


short — only one-fourth the length of d. Oisstruck ata 
example, 0 in L 13 slants to the right in Beau, to the left in 


Job, is horizontal in dough, and vertical in go (L15). It is 
near which it occurs. B, d, Jj, g, are consonants, and J, 0, 


and a, vowels. 


sonants, are called stems; while the dots, dashes, and small 


angles are called vowel signe. 


right angle with the letter beside which it is placed. For 
so written as to point directly away from the letter, orstem, 


The letterin L 4 is called gay instead of g. 


while you are writing L 1, 
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